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Sir Tobie Mathew 


BY DAVID MATHEW 


wistful life, moving unostentatiously among the riches of 
the contemporary scene ; the son of an archbishop, a travel- 
ler about Europe, a Catholic convert, a protégé of Bacon’s, 
a translator of St. Augustine, later a priest, a most innocent 
and loyal Englishman, not a man of weighty intellect or 
character, but of elegance, ingenuity and devout piety... 

* In selecting him for this short study Dr. Mathew has chosen 
a figure round which to assemble rare and delightful mini- 
atures of the period that he knows so well... 

* One might well buy this book for its style alone, and for its 
jewel-like pictures of the seventeenth-century scene.’ 

Rose Macaulay in The Odserver 
Illustrated 6s. net 
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EDITORIAL 


Mr Stalin has done us a great favour by reminding us, in his well-known 
Pravda interview, of all that we on this side of the Atlantic have in 
common with the Americans. First, of the assumption that men in 
public life do not seek to gain their ends by adulterating the truth of 
the spoken and written word. We still take it for granted that when 
Mr Truman or Mr Attlee express their anxieties on the subject of Soviet 
policy, they are voicing their honest opinion. Mr Stalin does not. He 
is persuaded that they are deliberately trying to mislead. ‘Attlee needs 
to lie.’ This, although the Dean of Canterbury may not agree, is the 
expression of a mind nurtured in principles foreign to those of the West. 
It voices the immemorial distrust of the autocrat for the public life of free 
peoples. Thus the Great King regarded the Greek city states. An 
ancient tradition of statecraft indigenous to the Asiatic mainland regards 
lying as one of the main instruments of government, to be resorted 
to whenever necessary, or indeed whenever possible. It believes that 
the lie is effective, in the long as well as in the short run. We know that this 
is not so. Nor is it necessary to quote Lincoln on the subject of trying to 
fool all the people all the time. The principle is in our blood. No Western 
statesman, however cynical, would attempt to gain his ends by systematic, 
wholesale deception. He would be restrained, if by nothing else, by the 
clear recognition that ends so gained are not worth the effort. The process 
of opinion formation which underlies all democratic politics forbids the 
employment of so crude a method. If it is impossible to convince the Soviet 
Government of this truth, the reason is that for many years there has not 
been in Russia even the semblance of a genuinely free opinion. ‘Mass 
control’ has taken the place of such rudimentary public debate as there 
was under the old régime and during the first few years of the Revolution. 
Discussion is confined to the inner ring of Party leaders, all of whom 
have been brought up to despise Western concepts and who are incapable 
of imagining a public life unfettered by totalitarian methods of control. 
Hence Mr Attlee must be a ‘liar’ and Mr Truman a ‘warmonger’. We are 
almost back in the days when Goebbels and Ribbentrop fulminated against 
‘the Jew Rosenfeld’ in the White House. To such depths has totalitarianism 
reduced the ancient craft of statesmanship. Yet it is all the necessary out- 
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come 6f the decision to dispense with a free public opinion at home. The 
attempt to ‘plan’ the minds of the ‘masses’ ends in the quagmire of uni- 
versal suspicion. Mr Aneurin Bevan, in his brilliant and much applauded 
speech at the end of the defence debate, ignored this vital element in the 
situation. He drew some reassurance from the disparity of forces between 
Russia and the West, but omitted to speak of the even greater disparity of 
minds. ‘I don’t underrate the danger,’ he said. It is probable that he does. 
Labour leaders brought up in the radical tradition are at the furthest 
possible remove from the Kremlin mentality. Mr Bevan, whom foolish 
people have sometimes affected to regard as an authentic Welsh Bolshevik, 
is in fact the sort of person whom the Kremlin views with the deepest 
hatred and distrust. He on his side has still to get over the amiable notion 
that Soviet leaders can be made to listen to reason, provided the West is 
strong but unaggressive. His speech put heart into the Labour Party and 
drew congratulations from his opponents, including Mr Churchill. But 
one may be sure that it had noconsolatory effect on the menin the Kremlin. 
To them, there is no doubt, he represents the biggest warmonger of all. 
It is on this firm ground of principle that we find ourselves inescapably 
linked with the Americans, however much we may disapprove of particu- 
lar policies pursued by Washington at any time. In the present critical 
situation, nothing is more urgent than a sense of proportion where con- 
flicting European and American views are concerned. Britain, standing 
midway between Europe and America, is the natural focus of the current 
effort towards better mutual understanding. It is useless to expect this 
process to go forward without conflict and disharmony. The demand that 
criticism of America should be muted is both unworthy and unrealistic. 
It plays into the hands of the professional America-baiters. ‘It also dis- 
courages those liberal and progressive forces in the United States who are 
trying to keep their Administration on an even keel. These forces need our 
support almost as much as we need theirs. The Atlantic community is 
still in the making and its shape has not yet been decided. Much will 
depend on the degree of influence exercised, here and in America, by the 
forward-looking and democratic elements. Let there be no pretence that 
all is well and will be well. American isolationism is the expression of a 
nationalist rejection of Europe, allied to resistance against the further 
democratization of America herself. Like its European counterpart, it feeds 
on parochialism and dislike of the unknown. It dismisses Europe as effete, 
where the European ‘neutralist’ writes America off as uncouth. It would 
like to stay within its own political and cultural frontiers. It feels en- 
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couraged in this orientation every time it encounters the standard anti- 
Americanism of the ‘neutralist’, from the learned sophistries of Professor 
Cole to the melodramatic self-pityings of the author of The Twenty-Fifth 
Hour, or the morbid introspection of Signor Malaparte. What these 
writers, and others of their kind, are trying to tell us is that a great gulf is 
fixed between ancient, civilized, sophisticated Europe and crude, ignor- 
ant, headstrong New World imperialism. It is not true. The dividing line 
runs between the free world and the Soviet empire. But to make the 
Atlantic alliance a significant ‘symbol of partnership between the free 
nations, a common effort is required from us all, and that effort must be 
made now. It is necessary for thinking people in the West to find a 
common language on matters of common concern. That implies American 
liberals and conservatives, too, criticising their own government where 
it endangers the Atlantic cause by listening to nationalist brayings at 
home. And it implies British and European socialists standing up for the 
Adantic partnership against confused, ignorant or fellow-travelling 
elements in their own ranks. Those on either side of the ocean who put the 
Atlantic community first, and their own particular concerns second, must 
learn to regard each other as allies. They must not be afraid to challenge 
national prejudice among their compatriots, whether it manifests itself in 
the political or in the intellectual field. In this country it is well to remem- 
ber that many Americans, so far from regarding Europe as the fount of 
wisdom, are suffering from their form of superiority complex which is 
beginning to extend from the political to the social, and even the moral 
and cultural. Nothing is gained by trying to match the prestige of M. 

Sartre against the circulation of Time magazine. Those who affect an air 
of superiority in this regard commonly write themselves down as parochial 

critics, to put it mildly. How many of them are aware of the significance 

of John Dewey and his school, or of the rise of American scholarship ? 

Let us by all means have plain speaking, the more the better. Those 

Americans who believe in Atlantic solidarity will welcome it, and the 

others are difficult to please anyhow. But let us have plain speaking on the 

basis of a genuine understanding of what it is that makes us allies. The 

West - not Europe alone - is united beneath its many divisions. It is the 

principle of its unity which to-day stands imperilled. 










































COMMENT 


During the first world war, Alain used to irritate his comrades in the 
trenches whenever they cursed their fate with more than ordinary vigour, 
by pointing out with the impeccable logic of the pedagogue that the hole 
they had (literally) got themselves into was strictly of their own making: 
‘Mais que voulez-vous donc? C’est vous qui l’avez voulu! Pendant des 
années vous avez crié “Vive Armée! Vive l’Alsace-Lorraine!’’ II faut 
que cela se paye.’ The French, we know, are ruthless logicians and 
incorrigible moralists. An Anglo-Saxon philosopher, torn from his 
pursuits and condemned to the misery of the trenches, would scarcely 
have confronted his fellow sufferers with so stark and sardonic an utter- 
ance. More likely he would have tried to lighten their load by dwelling 
upon the brighter side of things. There are, nonetheless, occasions when 
a little Latin ruthlessness can be useful, and the situation in which the 
West presently finds itself would seem to be one of them. That countries 
which have hardly begun to recover from the last war should have to 
burden themselves with heavy and costly armaments in order to prevent, 
and at worst to win, another murderous contest — is a state of.affairs fit to 
try the patience of Job. It is something of a consolation, therefore, to 
reflect that, though our fate be hard, it is not altogether unmerited. The 
hole we are in was dug at Yalta and Potsdam, amidst the plaudits of many 
pious souls who saw no objection to the wholesale expulsion of human 
beings from their homes, as long as the victims were Germans. And the 
subsequent expansion of the Soviet Empire into Eastern and Central 

* Europe was punctuated at regular intervals by New Statesmanlike pleas 
for patience and forbearance with régimes under which socialists and 
democrats were sent to the gallows and the firing squads. It is not for 
those who excused or defended these and similar atrocities to lament the 
growth of unproductive expenditure on armaments. If a small proportion 
of the moral indignation reserved for Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman 
Rhee had been diverted in time towards the Rakosis and Bieruts and their 
fellow-gangsters, the mess we are in might be somewhat less sticky. At the 
very least, Labour Party opinion would be less confused than it is at the 
moment, and the process of reorientating the rank-and-file would not 
have taken quite so long. 

This is an old story, and it is not made happier by the reflection that 
any number of respectable precedents could be cited. The coming to 
power of Hitler in 1933 was celebrated by a veritable orgy of wilful 
blindness on the Right. The truth about the concentration camps never 
received official confirmation until war had broken out, and the full 
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extent of the horror was not disclosed even then. Dr Weizman has related 
in his memoirs that a few months before the war, Lord Halifax - then 
Foreign Secretary — inquired of him in all seriousness whether ‘these 
stories about a place called Dachau’ were really true. That was after six 
years of systematic Nazi terror, in the course of which tens of thousands 
of political prisoners had been tortured or done to death. During the same 
period, the Spanish civil war gave rise to a colourful literature in which 
the massacres committed by both sides were treated as counters in a 
propagandist game. The few serious and honest writers - George Orwell, 
Gerald Brenan, F. Borkenau — were voices in a wilderness populated by 
myth-makers. The non-intervention farce, which demoralized public 
opinion and caused all official statements to be treated with contempt, had 
its counterpart in the muddy flow of so-called reporting and in the even 
dingier silence which covered the worst atrocities. Guernica was set on 
fire by its own inhabitants, and every anti-fascist was a blameless hero! 
The lies and fantasies concocted by Anglo-Saxon partisans of the two 
conflicting sides would have astounded Cesare Borgia. Most of them were 
put about by people who half-believed them and who salved their con- 
sciences with the reflection that a half-truth was better than no propa- 
ganda at all. By comparison, the atmosphere we breathe at the moment 
is positively wholesome. At least there is no pretence that the Chinese 
armies in Korea are composed of unemployed musicians, and though 
General MacArthur and the more imbecile Congressmen and propa- 
ganda hucksters who provide his chorus have loosened floods of puerile 
rhetoric upon the world, they have so far refrained from denying that 
American national interests are at stake. In an epoch like ours, in which 
all governments are energetically engaged in various kinds of moral 
rearmament, that is something to be thankful for. 

One comes back to the reflection that the rearming of the West, and 
the probable inclusion of a half-hearted and only semi-regenerate Ger- 
many in the West’s defence preparations, is in some measure the fault of 
those who are foremost in bewailing it, just as the last war was largely 
brought on by the people who crowed loudest over the Munich ‘peace 
with honour.’ There is always a bill to be footed in the end. II faut que 
cela se paye. The Hun-baiters, the fellow-travellers, and the balance-of- 
power artists, have all had their fun since 1945, and the upshot is another 
arms race. Roosevelt told Hopkins that he ‘had a hunch’ Stalin would 
keep his promises if given half of Europe to play with, and Stalin did — he 
kept his promise to Lenin: the one he uttered at Lenin’s funeral, about 
making the world safe for Soviet Russia. People who complain about 
Stalin’s unreliability had better read what he said on that occasion, and 
on subsequent occasions. There is of course a time and a place for every- 
thing. Visiting firemen who demand interviews with Stalin are not 
necessarily told everything; not even if they are called Harold Laski and 
enjoy an unmerited reputation for shrewdness. But whenever the occasion 
genuinely demanded it, Stalin has expressed himself with unmistakable 
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clarity; by deeds was well as by words; by deeds even more than by words. 
He chased ten million people from their homes in Eastern Europe and 
consolidated his hold upon ten countries by fitting them out with total- 
itarian dictatorships. After this experience, no hunches are required to 
predict what will happen to Western Germany, and then to the rest of 
Europe, if the philanthropists in the Kremlin get a chance to lay their 
hands on the Ruhr. 

We are now paying the bill which was made out at Yalta and Potsdam. 
The Munich festivity had to be paid for in the following year. The orgy 
in population-shifting begun at Yalta has been the cause of a prolonged 
hang-over since Benes died of a broken heart and Masaryk flung himself 
out of a window to escape the sight of Soviet Czechoslovakia. We still 
don’t know what the final reckoning will come to, but if precedent is any 
guide, the cost should be substantial. For over five years, Western — and 
particularly British and American — ‘progressives’ have lived in the fond 
hope that they would escape payment. The cost was to be borne by the 
East Europeans who anyhow were not ‘ripe for democracy’, and could not 
be seriously harmed by a little MVD rule. They may not have been ripe 
for democracy, but they seem to have been ripe for inclusion in the Soviet 
military establishment. By abandoning them, the West has made Stalin a 
present of sixty or seventy divisions. Though for the most part unwilling 


conscripts, they help to send up our arms bill. I] faut que cela se paye. 
G. B.C. 


In the middle of the last war the Government decided that foreigners 
should be encouraged to read British books. Thereby they would learn to 
like us better and, when the war ended, import more of our merchandise. 
At that time books were very scarce in Great Britain; but token ship- 
ments could be made. British publishers were not equipped to undertake 
the campaign on the scale and in the manner which Whitehall required, 
and if one of the wholesalers had been entrusted with the task, competitive 
firms would have.had just cause for complaint. The Foreign Office and 
British Council could not, even indirectly, engage in trade. Therefore, a 
company was formed with the awkward designation of “Fhe Book Export 
Scheme, Limited.’ This organization was staffed and financed by the 
British Council at the request of the Foreign Office. The Publishers’ 
Association supported it, though with considerable misgivings. 

The full story of BES cannot yet be told. The charming ladies who, 
amidst all the wartime difficulties, discomfort and danger, wrestled with 
invoices and bad debts in chilly rooms up antique staircases at Oriel 
College must be remembered with consideration. The confusion, the 
rivalries, the resignations, the dismissals, the secret meetings, the buck 
passing; the invoices that did not tally with shipments, and which anyway 
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often arrived at the wrong address several months after the books had 
reached another destination; the indignant telegrams from abroad, and 
the evasive replies by boat mail (if, indeed, any reply at all was forth- 
coming); the mislaid catalogues — it is too early yet to expect that the 
participants in this Kafkaesque farce may be able to view without bitter- 
ness a faithful picture of their attempts to satisfy simultaneously the 
requirements of commerce, culture and bureaucracy. Yet there are 
lessons to be drawn from the BES experiment; for this was one of the first 
occasions in Great Britain when the State deliberately took upon itself 
some of the functions of an ancient, highly-individualized and somewhat 
conservative trade, and entered the field of competitive commerce with élan. 

So long as BES merely dumped books, almost irrespective of title and 
subject, in liberated territories (such as North Africa) where the book- 
shops had been denuded of stocks and could therefore sell anything that 
they received, and where American and European competition (for 
example, Tauchnitz) had not yet returned, the ladies of Oriel met with no 
grave external problems. It was when they embarked upon the conquest of 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking America that their real troubles began, 
for the war had not affected that market, the shops were full of books, 
buyers were most particular in their choice, North American competition 
was fierce, and, in spite of the increasing popularity of the English 
language, the demand for foreign books was naturally very limited and 
specialized. 

The basis of the Book Export Scheme was that, to encourage the over- 
seas importer, books were to be shipped ‘on consignment.’ After a given 
period the foreign bookseller was to pay for the books that he had sold and 
return the unsold copies to BES, Limited. This method relieved the 
Latin American bookseller of all risk. He ‘ordered’ blindly, knowing that 
he had no financial responsibility for unsold balances (it was BES, Limit- 
ed, who reimbursed the British publisher or wholesaler for such balances, 
as also for unpaid accounts). There were several other unfortunate conse- 
quences. If the scheme were to operate efficiently, there must exist a 
BES office in each country, not only for the purpose of expediting orders 
and answering queries, but also to supervise the payment of accounts and 
the collection of unsold volumes. The BES representative in each country 
(if sufficiently experienced, able, active and honourable, bi-lingual 
individuals could be engaged for these hypothetical posts) would have to 
visit all the booksellers in his area monthly, extract from obscure and 
overcrowded shelves the volumes remaining from the shipment now due 
for settlement, persuade the busy and reluctant bookseller to draw up a 
statement of the position of that consignment (English names and titles 
and our unique currency in themselves complicated this duty for a for- 
eigner), urge him to undertake the very involved procedure of applying 
for sterling at the local bank for remittance to Great Britain, and, finally, 
remove from the premises the books which had not been sold. 

What was to be done with these books? BES, Limited, had now pur- 
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chased them from the publishers and wholesalers at home. The overseas 
BES man, having acquired considerable quantities of shop-soiled volumes, 
must firstly rent space to store them. Unless he were registered as a local 
trader, paying the corresponding taxation, and so on, he could not re-sell 
the returned books to other booksellers in his area, and, anyway, if one 
bookseller had failed to sell them, it was unlikely that another shop in the 
same district would be able to do so. If, however, a client were found, he 
again would expect to receive the books on ‘sale or return’, thus pro- 
longing the agony. So what? It was decided in London that the majority 
of these rejected (and therefore probably unsuitable) volumes would have 
to be handed over to the local British Council Institutes for inclusion in 
their libraries or for presentation by them to the public libraries of the 
country or as prizes to students. 

Not only would the foregoing arrangement require an expensive 
BES organization in each of the principal Latin American Republics out 
of all proportion to the possible commercial turnover, but it meant that 
the normal method of firm sales to booksellers was undermined, and if the 
scheme had been continued, few Latin American booksellers would ever 
again have been willing to purchase a British book outright. None of these 
developments had been foreseen by the instigators of the scheme, and 
although they received early and accurate warnings, it was only after two 
or three years of shipments and chaos that they decided to abandon their 
Latin American ambitions. 

It is not the purpose of this note to present an indictment of BES, 
Limited; that task was performed quite adequately by the Committee of 
Public Accounts. Nor would I wish to lay the blame for the incompetence 
and waste on any individual or group of individuals; in fact, the major 
cause of the disaster was that no person or body of persons was ultimately 
responsible for it. The British Council, with utterly inadequate staff and 
constantly obstructed by the conditions prevailing during those difficult 
years, were merely attempting to carry out the instructions that they had 
received from on high in an undertaking that they knew to be outside 
their real sphere. The publishers and wholesalers who co-operated cannot 
be blamed for their reluctance to assume responsibility for a scheme which 
was outside their control; nor for accepting the means, such as they were, 
for distributing the- books abroad at a time when direct exports were 
virtually impossible. Furthermore, several of the leading British publishers 
did. their utmost to assist BES, and with great public spirit devoted much 
time to the task of improving its machinery. Least of all can we complain 
of the activities of the ladies at Oriel, since they frankly admitted that they 
had no previous experience of commerce, publishing, or accountancy; no 
personal knowledge of the distant lands to which they were despatching 
out-of-date editions of medical books and text-books on poultry-keeping 
in the British Isles; nor even the power to influence their superiors, engage 
sufficient shorthand-typists, or find lodgings within a reasonable distance 
of their offices. 
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Indeed, the first of two major lessons to be learned from the operations 
of BES, Limited, is that when the State engages in commerce it is impera- 
tive that someone somewhere shall be appointed who (a) is acquainted 
with the trade in all its technical complexities; (5) is qualified and author- 
ized to make instant decisions on any matter connected with the under- 
taking; (c) is directly and inescapably responsible for everything that 
occurs within the organization; and (d) will not be in a position to conceal 
his shortcomings, or avoid the consequences which, in a normal commer- 
cial enterprise, are felt personally by the responsible manager whose 
errors of judgment have become apparent. 

The second lesson of the BES Latin American fiasco derives from the 
fact that the aims of its promoters were entirely commendable. British 
book exports to Latin America were at a standstill; individual publishers 
were from a variety of causes quite unable to give due attention to such a 
distant and relatively minor market at that time; yet, for cultural, political 
and commercial reasons, it was most desirable that British books should be 
made available in Hispano America. BES, Limited, was to be the deus 
ex machina, the streamlined organization which would solve all problems 
by offering to the entire British publishing and wholesale book-trade one 
centralized export mechanism, relieving those firms of all marketing 
expenses and financial risks, and by-passing all the current export restric- 
tions. The simplicity of the scheme was dazzling and fatal. The failure was 
for a long time obscured by (a) the widely-felt desirability that the experi- 
ment should succeed and (4) the admirable motives and disinterested 
efforts of many of the distinguished persons who struggled to make a 
success of it. G. P. 


One thing all Londoners should be grateful for is the Underground. It is, 
of course, unnatural and extraordinary that so many thousands of people, 
at stated times every day, should be stuffed without dignity into the 
bellies of those red, mechanical snakes and shot backwards and forwards 
at the touch of a button. No-one, during the rush-hour, can retain his 
belief in the uniqueness of his immortal soul; like a conscript or a patient 
in a hospital ward, he is just another anonymous body to which something 
drab and statistical is happening. But this regular obliteration of the 
personality is a disadvantage common to all modern capitals. We should 
be grateful that in London it is managed so quickly and quietly. The Paris 
Métro is smelly and irritating in comparison, and the New York Under- 
ground, I am told, is a nightmare. 

Without bewailing, then, the essential horror and the necessary in- 
humanity of the Underground, let us admire the efficiency of London 
Transport. However, there is one feature of the Tube that has annoyed 
me for the last twelve years, since I began to pay my daily tribute to the 
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strap and the occasional plush seat; I mean the advertisements which 
stare at you in the carriages and clamour from the walls of the stations. 
My annoyance has risen to a climax recently now that I, a bald man, am 
faced every morning and evening with a large illustration advertising a 
so-called hair tonic and showing in the most definite way possible how 
distressing a disfigurement baldness is. This is only the most recent ex- 
ample of offensive bad taste. There have always been idiotic rhymes 
advertising soft drinks or jewelry, hideous drawings inviting one to sub- 
scribe to such and such a building society, huge pictures of bottles of 
sauce or glasses of beer leering madly at the tired traveller. 

To protest at this stage against the evils of commercial publicity may 
seem silly. It has been rampant for years and presumably it can only get 
worse as our sensibilities become more blunted and taste declines still 
further. Yet is it not our duty to go on squealing as long as we have any 
sensitivity left? Should some new Ruskin not be howling about the 
desecration of Piccadilly and proclaiming to the complacent English that 
their capital is on the whole, and through their own fault, astonishingly 
ugly? 

If the world is not coming to an end — and despite appearances, we can 
only proceed on the assumption that it is not — taste must some day begin 
to improve again. London Transport could make a beginning in a small 
way by removing all advertisements from inside the carriages. These are 
much more obsessional than newspaper or station publicity, because 
passengers cannot avoid looking at them and having their minds con- 
stantly soiled by such rubbish. Then an attempt might be made to 
eliminate the worst forms of station advertising — the revolting illustra- 
tions and silly slogans. One day, an enlightened government will insti- 
tute zsthetic laws, comparable to the traffic and smoke regulations that 
exist already. That is a long way ahead, but public bodies could now 
begin to consider it their duty to see that advertisements take the form of 
simple, direct announcements, without pictorial or verbal frills. 

Such an esthetic clean-up should, of course, lead back to an astringent 
purity of line and atmosphere and not to a different kind of artistic error. 
Bad advertisements are not offset by the kind of poster that London 
Transport itself displays at every station: an arty drawing of a few tree- 
trunks and twenty lines of indifferent poetic prose about the beauties of 
the changing seasons in and around London. If we must have decoration, 
it should be simple, massive and good, like Henry Moore’s three brainless 
female figures who, like three grandly decorative geese, graced the walls 
of the Tube for a few blessed weeks. Either that, or downright vulgarity, 
but not well-meaning whimsy. But silence and a plain, bare wall would 
usually be best. L. R. 
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THE DEATH OF DIPLOMACY 


Donald McLachlan 


Assistant Editor of the Economist 


There must have been much turning and tossing in the tombs of great 
diplomatists six weeks ago, when the United Nations Assembly almost 
simultaneously declared China an aggressor and set up a Good Offices 
Committee to negotiate with Peking — or at least to mediate between 
Peking and Washington. One needed to be neither pro-Chinese nor anti- 
American, nor indeed engaged on any side, to see that here was something 
ludicrous happening, something that common sense rejects and the diplo- 
matist scoffs at. Yet how many of those who have denounced the act have 
stopped to think of the course of events that led to it, or have asked them- 
selves whether the United Nations — its constitution, procedure and 
methods — does not make such happenings inevitable? The tendency 
among those who are critical of the United Nations’ handling of the 
Korean crisis is to blame the Americans for emotional, obstinate and 
dangerous behaviour. They overlook, perhaps, the attachment of Ameri- 
can public opinion to the ideal of collective security; they certainly over- 
look the extent to which the United Nations, driven by the passion of one 
or more powerful members to assert its authority, may be driven into 
actions which can be a menace to peace. 

That there is some questioning in high places of the devious and 
dangerous paths into which the United Nations leads governments is quite — 
obvious. The Russians show every sign of setting up in their World Peace 
Council an alternative to U N O, a body where they and their friends will 
not be in a permanent minority and where the voice of the ‘people’ can be 
heard instead of the voices of ‘capitalist governments.’ The Western Powers 
show no sign of allowing U N O to have anything to do with the two main 
problems of the post-war settlement — peace with Germany and Japan. 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb was reported as saying, just after the resolution naming 
China as an aggressor, that the United Nations must not be abandoned in 
a fit of pique, and that it was quite useful as a kind of nursing home, where 
the inflammations of the world body politic might be treated without 
operation. He would not have said that publicly in New York if there had 
not been sceptical talk about the Organisation. 

Pointing in the same direction is the development of what is called in 
this country ‘progressive’ public opinion. There is a growing demand that 
Mr Attlee and President Truman should talk with Stalin, that the public 
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wrangles of the Foreign Ministers should stop, and that the causes of ten- 
sion should be examined and treated as a whole, not in parts. From the 
same quarters there is a strong disposition to question the United Nations’ 
right and ability to impose sanctions on an aggressor, or rather a strong 
disinclination to face the risks of resisting an aggressor. There is a feeling 
that British policy has got caught in a process over which it has no control, 
that its independence has been lost to a. system of committees and meet- 
ings, in which the sole object is less to make peace than to secure an anti- 
Communist vote. Subconsciously there is, pethaps, a feeling growing 
that sensible people do not do business this way: they do not negotiate, 
quarrel, threaten and climb down in public; rather do they seek compro- 
mise and accommodation in private. 

One might even make so bold as to say that there is a body of opinion 
growing up, on the Right as well as the Left, in Europe and the United 
States as well as in this country, that is waiting only for someone brave 
and clear-headed enough to put its fears, suspicions and dislikes into clear 
words. That opinion, time may prove, is against the working of the United 
Nations in its present form and for a return to diplomacy. Whether that 
opinion is prepared to accept any statement as bald as this is doubtful; 
what is certain is that very few people with any knowledge of international 
affairs retain faith in the United Nations’ ability to perform the two main 
functions of a national foreign policy — namely, to secure vital interests and 
to provide for peaceful change. What is more, inquiry would probably 
show that there are many who have run the whole gamut of disillusion- 
ment. They rejected ‘power politics’ and secret diplomacy in the *twenties 
because Wilson rejected them in 1918. They turned to the League of 
Nations in the ’thirties only to find that its members would not face the 
risks of organizing collective resistance to Italian and Japanese aggression. 
They turned to the United Nations in the ’forties only to find, in the 
Korean affair, that collective resistance to aggression is a difficult, 
dangerous business in which national interests may directly conflict with 
those of a world organization. Slowly it is dawning on them that the state 
of relationships in the world and the behaviour of certain states matter 
more than the organization that idealism tries to impose on them. 

In one respect this conflict between the institutional and the diplomatic 
approach to international problems has already shown itself in British 
policy. Mr Bevin and Mr Attlee — clumsily and nervously, it is true — have 
been running two policies: the policy of collective military action against 
North Koreans and Chinese, and the policy of reconciling Communist 
China with America. To the purist the parallel conduct of two such 
policies is illogical and dishonest; to a Burghley or a Castlereagh it would 
seem natural, given the existence of the United Nations. To the political 
student what is important is that the dual British policies reflect a dual 
estimate of China’s intentions. American leadership has made a majority 
of UNO members treat China’s action as imperialist — that is to say 
designed to change the whole status quo ante in Asia by force. To them, 
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therefore, conciliation of China is nothing but appeasement. But part of 
the British Foreign Office has held firmly to the view that China has, or 
can be induced to have, only limited and legitimate aims within the status 
quo ante ; therefore to oppose it in every respect is to drive it into aggressive 
behaviour. To conciliate China, in this view, is not appeasement, but 
common-sense diplomacy. To put the matter more crudely and in a nut- 
shell: to stop General MacArthur on the 38th parallel would have been an 
act of diplomacy; to order him northwards to pursue the North Koreans 
was an act of collective security against an aggressor. To put it more 
crudely still: to stop all goods and materials reaching China through Hong 
Kong was an interest of the system of collective resistance to aggression ; 
not to stop this traffic was a vital British interest and perhaps the only way 
to maintain a foothold in China, 

There is some reason to think that this deep-rooted contrast between 
the strong and long tradition of diplomacy that exists in London and the 
more primitive and theoretical approach to international problems that is 
taken in Washington and New York lies at the root of Anglo-American 
differences. The Americans play the United Nations game too per cent, 
and as a result get themselves into rigid positions which they defend ‘on 
principle’. The British play it a good deal less than 100 per cent, trying to 
keep as much flexibility as possible by working simultaneously through the 
Commonwealth and normal diplomatic channels. The question of the 
future is, therefore, which habit is to prevail. Will the Americans move 
back towards diplomacy or will the British move forward away from it? 
There is no question more vital for the future of our foreign policy as a 
world power. 

Once discussion for and against the United Nations gets under way — 
and that is unlikely to happen until the Korean question is less prominent 
— it will be clear what an immense vested interest has been built up at 
Lake Success, It will be seen, too, how shocking is the idea to many good 
and intelligent people that U NO may not be the prototype of world 
organization for peace. There will be an indignant reaction in the 
American public to any such suggestion; although those who watch regu- 
larly in their television screens the debates of the Security Council and the 
Assembly can have few illusions left. It will be necessary, therefore, to see 
that the criticism of U N O is presented in a constructive form, not simply 
as a list of shortcomings and failures drawn up by disgruntled powers. To 
do this it is necessary to consider what are the purposes and possibilities of 
diplomacy as it was once conducted, and to what extent the United 
Nations has failed to observe them. 

An analysis of this kind was*undertaken three years ago by Professor 
Hans Morgenthau of Chicago University; and it must be gratifying to the 
author to turn now to his Politics Among Nations and see how accurately he 
foresaw the main features of the United Nations’ difficulties over Korea, 
and the kind of complications into which American policy might fall. He 
has since followed up his theme with a valuable volume of readings in 
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international politics* in which he and Mr Kenneth Thompson try to 
draw American attention to permanent elements and principles in world 
politics, and to the contributions that great statesmen and thinkers have 
inade to their examination. Also implicit in the book is the warning that 
Americans should study the use made by Britain of its power when it was 
supreme and the methods by which peace was preserved over long periods. 
Both volumes deserve far more attention than they have been given in this 
country, both as contributions to realistic thinking and to understanding 
of American difficulties. 

Professor Morgenthau’s analysis of diplomacy begins from the argu- 
ment, established in the earlier chapters of his book, that the limitation of 
national sovereignty will not preserve international peace owing to the 
diverse moral, social and political conditions that prevail in the contempo- 
rary world. The conditions for a world state have still to be created; and 
the first step towards creating them is the ‘mitigation and minimization of 
those political conflicts which in our time pit the two superpowers against 
each other and evoke the spectre of a catalysmic war’. In other words, we 
need first of all peace by accommodation; and the instrument for achiev- 
ing that is diplomacy, in its widest sense. The task of diplomacy must be 
pursued with the utmost care, patience and flexibility, for even the greatest 
power can control no more than a few of the factors with which it has to 
deal. Judgement of the possibilities of action must therefore be fitted to 
changing circumstances. A nation’s diplomacy must determine its objec- 
tives according to the power it can now, or later, bring to bear in pursuit 
of them; it must assess accurately what are the objectives of other nations — 
both friendly and hostile - and the power they can muster now or in 
future; it must then make up its mind how far the two sets of objectives are 
compatible with each other; then, finally, it must employ the means 
suited to the pursuit of its objectives. 

So far so good. These simple definitions show up at once two facts: first, 
that American and British assessments of Russian objectives were until 
recently inadequate — and probably at variance; secondly, that neither 
Government commanded the power to pursue the objectives it had laid 
down for itself and for the United Nations. A third point might be added, 
which Professor Morgenthau could not foresee; the intense domestic con- 
troversy which theChinese question would cause, making it impossible 
for either American or British foreign policy to work freely in the direc- 
tions that the national interest suggested. 

It needs no detailed argument to show that the United Nations’ method 
of dealing with international problems disregards these basic principles. 
In so far as peace might be attained by accommodation, its methods of 
public debate have tended to exclude the kind of bargaining which accom- 


* Politics Among Nations: the Struggle for Power and Peace, by Hans J. Morgenthau. 
Alfred Knopf. New York. 40s. 

Principles and Problems of International Politics. Selected Readings. Edited by 
Hans J. Morgenthau and Kenneth W. Thompson. Alfred Knopf. New York. $4. 
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modation implies. In so far as peace is maintained by the use or threat of 
force, it has been unable to provide itself with the joint, balanced and 
collective forces needed to implement its policy — even after the Korean 
aggression. In so far as the danger of war is increased by a failure to assess 
the objectives and power of governments, it has failed to form any collec- 
tive assessment of where Communist imperialism could be safely and 
effectively contained. If the peace is kept in Europe during 1951 it will be 
because the Atlantic alliance has made these assessments with care and 
has considered what accommodation it can offer, or what force it can 
apply. 

Professor Morgenthau goes on to deal with the reasons why diplomacy 
has declined in importance, and why its functions are withering away in a 
manner without precedent in modern history. The reasons he cites are not 
unfamiliar; indeed, they coincide strikingly in many respects with the 
criticisms of diplomatic practice in the ’twenties made by Mr Harold 
Nicolson sixteen years ago in his Curzon: the Last Phase. The growth of 
communications has undermined the position of the emissary abroad; 
that is to say, the source of information and judgement about a foreign 
government no longer plays a decisive part in formulating policy towards 
it. Diplomacy was depreciated by the denunciations of power politics and 
secret agreements which were fashionable after the First World War. Did 
not President Wilson lay it down in the First Point of his Fourteen that 
there should be ‘open covenants of peace, openly arrived at’ and that 
‘diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view’ ? 

Thence we come to Professor Morgenthau’s third reason; that genuine 
negotiation has given place to ‘diplomacy by parliamentary procedure’. 
A body deliberates publicly on a problem and then votes according to the 
method laid down in its constitution. This system has been carried out 
quite literally by the United Nations both in the Security Council and the 
Assembly. Finally, to complete the collapse of diplomacy, there have come 
on to the scene an American Great Power with no mature diplomatic 
machine and a Soviet Great Power with no belief in diplomacy. While 
Roosevelt was bringing the United States into the forefront of the world- 
stage he was conducting foreign policy almost single-handed. When he died 
he left inadequate instruments to carry it on and the military in a position 
of unprecedented power. (Witness General Clay in Germany, General 
MacArthur in Japan, and — perhaps — General Eisenhower in Europe.) 
Likewise, the advent of the Soviet Great Power brought another blow to 
diplomacy. For, so far, it appears to be the Soviet belief that capitalist 
countries must sooner or later collapse. To come to friendly relations or 
accommodation of interests with them is superfluous; for any arrange- 
ments reached will be only temporary expedients. The job of the Soviet 
diplomat is simply to assist the historic process of capitalist disintegration 
by supporting revolutionary forces in foreign countries. For him such 
traditional methods as persuasion, negotiation, and the threat of force are 
in the long run unimportant, save perhaps in matters of trade. Any 
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negotiation that has to be done can be done in public, where the best 
propaganda effects can be obtained. What is more, his contacts with 
foreigners are discouraged or open to suspicion, unless they serve a sub- 
versive purpose. 

On the face of it, therefore, the prospects of reviving diplomacy are not 
bright. If America should revise its methods, there would still remain the 
problem of dealing with the Communist governments by methods that 
they distrust. Professor Morgenthau, in fact, finds himself restricted to 
suggesting largely negative remedies. First, he would stop public diplo- 
macy. It has proved itself incapable of reaching agreement, or even of 
negotiating to reach agreement; and each public meeting leaves inter- 
national relations worse then they were. The reason is simple: no man will 
go through in public the motions that lead to compromise, least of all the 
representative of a democratic government. (Imagine, one might add, Mr 
Acheson attempting to settle the Formosan question in public with Mr 
Chou En-lai.) Statesmen should not be asked to do what no politician, no 
seller or buyer, no landlord would do — namely, negotiate in public. 
Professor Morgenthau would probably now add that both the United 
Nations and the Foreign Ministers’ Council were formed on the assump- 
tion that no such major bargaining would be necessary. 

Secondly, Professor Morgenthau attacks the ‘vice of majority decision.’ 
Continually, the Soviet Union is voted down on questions that come before 
UN O; and yet those votes have had no real relationship to the action 
taken. For the Communist States the prospect is one of being in a perma- 
nent minority at U N O, with no possibility of making a minority view in 
the long run effective — which is, after all, one of the purposes of demo- 
cratic institutions. In these conditions parliamentary procedure trans- 
ferred to international affairs leaves problems unsolved and issues 
unsettled. The minority will not accept the decision of the majority and 
the majority cannot enforce its decision short of war. If the minority uses 
its veto it merely obstructs the will of the majority and prevents the agency 
from functioning. 

Lastly, Professor Morgenthau points to a defect in public diplomacy 
which public opinion is clearly becoming aware of. He calls it the ‘vice of 
fragmentation’. When a case — like Korea, or Greece or Palestine — comes 
before the United Nations it is always part of a much larger situation, 
rooted in the past and with ramifications in the whole international sys- 
tem. But the procedure of Lake Success ensures that these larger issues are 
left aside, and an artificially limited ‘case’ is dealt with by majority vote. 
The symptoms are dealt with, but not the underlying causes. The same 

process has been at work in the Council of Foreign Ministers: they have 
talked about Germany, Austria, the Marshall Plan and other problems, 
but have always ignored the fundamental problem of Soviet-American 
relations in Europe. (It is a good sign that the Western Powers are pressing 
for Soviet agreement to the widest possible discussion of the ‘causes of 
tension’ in their forthcoming meetings.) 
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Diplomacy could revive itself, says Professor Morgenthau, if it would 
break with these habits and vices. But it would need also to adopt and 
observe four fundamental rules, based on centuries of experience and the 
wisdom of great statesmen of the past. First, diplomacy must be divested 
of the crusading spirit. (In the volume of readings there is a set of extracts 
dealing with the attitudes of Burke, Fox and Pitt towards the French 
Revolution which are fascinating in their contemporary relevance.) In 
other words, the West must not be led by the ideological elements in Soviet 
policy to pursue a similar policy, or to overlook Moscow’s traditional 
views of its vital strategic and economic interests. But, if the objectives of 
foreign policy are not to be conceived in ideological terms, how are they 
to be defined ? In terms of the national interest, says Professor Morgenthau, 
and supported with adequate power. Thirdly, he says, diplomacy must 
look at the political scene from the point of view of other nations. The 
present two-bloc system is dangerous so long as each is fired by crusading 
zeal. But if each is thinking of national interest mainly in terms of national 
security the system should be more easily worked than in any other system 
of the balance of power. Once this is done some withdrawal becomes 
possible; in other words, nations can at that point ‘compromise on all 
issues that are not vital to them’. Withdrawal and compromise will leave 
a number of intermediate interests unsettled and undefined; but it is pre- 
cisely the function of day-to-day diplomacy to deal with these. 

About these criticisms and constructive suggestions there is a host of 
things to be said. It could be argued, for instance, that no dealings of the 
kind recommended between America and Russia, or between this country 
and Russia, would be possible until Moscow had agreed to abandon its 
support for Communist parties in Europe. It would be easy enough to 
withdraw all occupation troops from Germany, and so put hundreds of 
miles between the American and the Russian army, if it were not certain 
that the Communists would use against German democrats the very tactics 
that brought them power in Czechoslovakia and Poland. It could be 
argued, too, as Mr Hoover has argued, that the security of America can 
be assured by air and sea power concentrated around the flanks of Russia, 
and that a non-ideological foreign policy would leave Europe to defend its 
freedom as best it can. But it appears to be precisely the réle of defender of 
the free world that inspires the average American to support his Govern- 
ment’s expensive foreign policy. 

Clearly, from the American point of view alone there is much in Pro- 
fessor Morgenthau’s thesis — traces of which can sometimes be found in the 
writings of Mr Walter Lippman - which demands careful discussion 
among America’s allies, more critical than they have ever been of 
Washington’s conduct of affairs. But the purpose of this article is rather to 
draw attention to the alarming way in which the United Nations’ method 
of dealing with problems encourages the very vices that have been 
arraigned. Much that was only half seen before June 25th has now become 
clear; awd the result of the cruel and unexpected illumination has been 
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that opinion in this country seems quite bewildered about what should be 
the true function of the United Nations. Some say it is, and always has 
been, merely a round table for discussion. Others say it is the embodiment 
of the rule of law in international affairs and must provide the police as 
well as the judge. And this confusion between the diplomatic and coercive 
functions of Lake Success reflects itself in the House of Commons and in 
the very conduct of British policy. It is high time for public discussion to 
go into the matter thoroughly and calmly, and to drop the pretence that 
the first principle of British policy is still to make the United Nations work. 
If matters are left as they are situations may arise, which are not hard to 
foresee, in which Britain will be forced to choose publicly between its 
obligations to collective security under U N O and its ties in the Common- 
wealth; or in which some vital British interest will be jeopardised — as it 
was in Palestine — by the action or mere vote of states that have no 
responsibility for or interest in the consequences. 

One may agree — indeed one must — with Sir Gladwyn’s advice that 
UN O should not be abandoned in a fit of pique. There is no question of 
that happening; the matter is far too serious. What is needed is for leaders 
of public opinion to ponder very carefully whether public diplomacy, both 
in and outside U N O, is not a threat to peace; whether it is not the task 
of American and British policy to insist that negotiation on major prob- 
lems with the Russians shall take place secretly and through proper diplo- 
matic channels; whether important results might not be obtained inside 
the Communist camp by pressing for such contacts through every avail- 
able channel; whether the methods that have proved so successful with 
the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact, the Schuman Plan and the Colombo 
Plan should not be tried in the major problem of East-West relationships. 
Above all, they must make up their minds whether or not they would 
trust the Americans in single negotiation with the Russians. For it is quite 
clear that any four-power negotiations about fundamental issues in the 
present state of Western relations will present Moscow with an irresistible 
opportunity and temptation to split the alliance. 
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CHINA AS A GREAT POWER 
G.F. Hudson 


At a reception in Singapore on a day since the Chinese victory over the 
United Nations’ forces in North Korea, a wealthy Malayan Chinese, who 
could not be suspected of partiality for the Marxist-Leninist faith, was 
heard to remark: ‘For the first time in my life I feel proud to be Chinese.’ 
In another part of the world, in the Assembly of the United Nations, it was 
observed that the Chinese Nationalist delegates, who still held China’s 
seat on that international body, appeared to be listening with considerable 
approval to the bitter and uncompromising speech which General Wu, 
the representative of the Chinese People’s Republic, addressed to the 
Assembly, and one of them afterwards explained: ‘Of course, we did not 
agree with what he said, but it was good to hear a Chinese talk to western 
nations in that way.’ 

Such remarks are typical of the support which the Chinese Communists 
have gained among the Chinese middle classes and intelligentsia on purely 
nationalist grounds. It is just as well that it should be clearly recognized 
in the West that the anti-Western policy pursued by the Chinese Com- 
munists, under the formula of taking sides with ‘the camp of the demo- 
cratic nations led by the Soviet Union’ against ‘imperialism’, is extremely 
popular with the educated classes who form Chinese public opinion on 
international affairs. It is popular because it renders possible an expansion 
of Chinese national power and influence, which the Kuomintang by 
reason of its pro-American orientation was debarred from achieving. This 
fact has been largely concealed from public view in Western countries, 
both by the anti-Communist propaganda which represents China’s alli- 
ance with Russia as a form of Russian domination imposed on China by 
the Communists, and by the pro-Communist propaganda which claims 
that the new China would have been quite friendly with the West if only 
the Americans had not given support to Chiang Kai-shek. The possibility 
that China’s current foreign policy is due to a convergence of Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine with fundamental Chinese national sentiments and 
aspirations has not been given as much consideration as it deserves. 

The deep feelings of resentment against the Western world which exist 
among the Chinese — though so often concealed by innate politeness and 
personal friendliness in contacts with Western people — arise from the 
humiliations suffered by China at the hands of Western nations since the 
year 1842, when the Treaty of Nanking was signed as the result of the 
defeat of China in the first Anglo-Chinese war. But the extent of the 
humiliation suffered by a people through defeat in war or constraint by 
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alien power, and the degree of psychological injury inflicted on the national 
ego by such humiliation, are relative to the national pride and self-esteem 
which are involved. The higuer the dignity, the greater the fall. For the 
Chinese the shock to pride through the impact of the West in the nine- 
teenth century was the sharpest possible. In traditional Chinese political 
theory — which was almost a cosmology — mankind was divided into 
Chinese and barbarians. The Chinese were ideally united under an 
emperor holding ‘the mandate of Heaven’, who by virtue of his office was 
without a possible equal among human rulers; the duty of other monarchs 
was to acknowledge his supremacy by appropriate ceremonial forms, to 
render him tribute and to date their documents of state by the year of his 
reign. It was true that in this imperfect world the ideal order could not 
always be maintained; there were barbarian tribes who failed to be ‘duti- 
fully submissive’ and remained tiresome and turbulent, even to the extent 
of overrunning the Central Land (i.e. China) by force of arms. But these 
uncouth people (such as the Mongols and Manchus from the northern 
steppes and forests) could achieve nothing but a temporary military 
superiority; as rulers of China, they became assimilated in language and 
culture to their Chinese subjects, thereby confirming the Chinese claim to 
be their superiors in civilization. Geographically semi-isolated and 
remote from other centres of comparable civilization to their own — India, 
the Middle East and Europe, the Chinese for thirty centuries were able to 
reta.n confidence in themselves as the unique, civilized nation surrounded 
by neighbours who were clearly their inferiors, Korea, Japan, Vietnam 
were imitators of Chinese civilization; the Manchus, Mongols and Tibe- 
tans remained on a lower cultural level. The Chinese Confucian scholar, 
reared in a literary tradition of great antiquity and immense intellectual 
prestige, harboured no doubts. For him it was nothing short of impious for 
foreign barbarians either to seek to propagate their religious and political 
ideas in China without official sanction or to demand diplomatic relations 
on a basis of equality with the emperor of China. 

When the British embassy headed by Lord Macartney arrived in China 
in 1793 seeking a treaty and regulation of the conditions of trade at Canton 
(then the only port at which European merchants were allowed to carry 
on business), they were escorted to the capital under flags inscribed, 
‘Tribute Bearers’, and their various requests were peremptorily refused. 
From 1842 onwards, however, it was another matter, for the Europeans, 
having demonstrated a decisive superiority in warfare, were able to impose 
their will on China either by the actual use of force or the threat of it. 
The rulers of China were even restricted in saying what they thought of 
their new neighbours, for by the Treaty of Tientsin in 1858 they were for- 
bidden to use the contemptuous term i meaning ‘barbarian’ to denote 
foreigners in official documents. Nor could the military superiority of the 
Europeans be offset by the Chinese capacity for cultural assimilation, as 
it had been with the Mongols and Manchus; on the contrary, it was the 
life of China that was now deeply modified, economically and intellectu- 
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ally and at last politically, by the Western impact. The Chinese tradi- 
tionalists were helpless to stem the tide, though now and then they took 
their revenge, as when during the ‘Boxer’ rebellion in 1900 Yu Hsien, the 
Governor of Shansi province, had forty-six Christian missionaries decapi- 
tated in his presence — an act for which he himself paid with his life after 
the Boxers had been defeated by an international expeditionary force 
representing the six Great Powers of Europe, the United States of America 
and Japan. 

The modern Chinese revolutionary, whether a liberal democrat or a 
Marxist, does not approve of the prolonged resistance of the old Confucian 
scholar-mandarins to Western cultural influence nor does he regard the 
nations of the West as inferior because of their ignorance of the Confucian 
classics. He has himself discarded the ancient traditions of his country and 
cannot find words too harsh for those who in past generations allowed 
China to be so far outdistanced in all that makes a nation wealthy and 
powerful under the conditions of the modern world. But he has found new 
reasons for keeping up, and even intensifying, an emotional attitude 
towards the West similar to that of his grandfather. If he is a liberal 
democrat, he condemns the West because it has apparently ignored its 
own principles of democratic self-determination and the juridical equality 
of sovereign states in its treatment of China and other Asian countries. If 
he is a Marxist, he classifies China among the semi-colonial countries 
exploited by Western capitalism and destined to turn the tables on their 
oppressors through the Socialist world revolution; even if the Western 
powers are superficially transferring former colonial authority to the 
indigenous peoples, renouncing such privileges as those of extra-terri- 
toriality and offering economic aid to enable Asian peoples rapidly to 
raise their standard of living, the good Marxist knows that all this is a 
sham, for it is laid down in the textbooks that imperialism is the final stage 
of capitalism and the struggle against imperialism must proceed according 
to inexorable laws to its appointed end. Thus a Chinese of this generation 
can hate Europe and America as much as Yu Hsien did, but now for 
reasons which Western political thought itself has provided. 

The Chinese idea of China as simply a victim of oppression and a 
martyr among nations has spread widely also within Western countries, 
where in certain intellectual circles it has become impossible to think of 
China except as a permanent ‘underdog’ — or perhaps rather, to change 
the metaphor, as a virtuous maiden of melodrama constantly menaced by 
designing villains. The conception of the Chinese as innately harmless and 
innocent has been confirmed by a prevalent interpretation of Chinese 
history which represents the Chinese as having been always a peace-loving 
and unmilitary people. It is indeed a historical fact that the Chinese, in 
their development of a civilian bureaucracy recruited on a basis of literary 
scholarship and in their depreciation of the qualities of the tribal or feudal 
warrior, have shown a strong sense of the values of orderly, civilized living. 
It is also true that, after the Manchu conquest of China in the seventeenth 
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century, the Chinese were virtually confined to civilian functions in the 
administration of the State and tended to make a virtue of necessity in 
concentrating on them. But under the greater Chinese dynasties — notably 
the Han, Tang and Ming — the Chinese not only showed a marked apti- 
tude for effective military organization, but also a considerable appetite 
for external conquest. The Chinese emperor and his officials might be 
supposed to govern by ‘virtue’, and much of their authority was certainly 
due to their quasi-religious prestige conferred by the Confucian ethical 
code, but they did not dispense with the use of force, and the suppression 
of rebellions in Chinese history has usually been marked by massacres on a 
grand scale and proscriptions of extreme cruelty. 

There is, therefore, no good ground for supposing that, if China’s recent 
experience of humiliation is succeeded by a period of world conditions 
favourable to aggressive expansion, the Chinese people will be found 
temperamentally less capable of such a policy than other nations with like 
opportunities. The world should try to understand China, to appreciate 
the Chinese point of view on world affairs and to meet Chinese aspirations 
diplomatically to the utmost degree of reasonableness. But it would be the 
height of folly, in framing long-term policy towards China, to rely on an 
allegedly inherent unaggressiveness in the Chinese people. It is not very 
long since many people thought of Japan only as a land of kimonos and 
cherry-blossom and regarded with a condescending indulgence the first 
Japanese steps in modern power politics. China indeed lacks Japan’s 
special tradition of feudal militarism, but has an even more difficult heri- 
tage of national egocentricity and arrogance. Today China aspires to be a 
Great Power and has already been formally recognized as such by inclusion 
among the five permanent members of the Security Council of the United 
Nations; whatever government is recognized as representing China, this 
national status is not in question. Tomorrow, as the most numerous of all 
the nations of the world, the Chinese may aspire to become the first among 
the Great Powers. In any case China in future is bound to play a greater , 
part in world affairs than in the last hundred years. The question is 
whether the new Chinese power is to grow through peaceful adjustments 
or whether, stimulated by world-revolutionary doctrine and encouraged 
by Russian influence, it will break out in violent expansion. 

At the end of the Second World War it appeared that China’s policy 
was set in a course of co-operation with America conditioned by depend- 
ence on American economic support. China had been an American 
‘strategic sphere’ during the struggle against Japan, and had been pro- 
mised large-scale financial assistance for rehabilitation of the country after 
the ravages of the Japanese invasion and for new industrial development. 
The abolition of extra-territoriality by the treaty of 1943 had ended the 
privileges hitherto retained by the United States, together with a number 
of other Western nations. On the other hand, the terms extorted from 
China by Russia as a result of the secret agreement of the Big Three at 
Yalta in February 1945 (published a year later) seemed to be such as to 
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concentrate against Russia the worst ire of Chinese nationalism. Russia 
had insisted, as the price of her entry into the war against Japan (which 
in the event turned out to be superfluous), on the formal separation of 
Outer Mongolia (already a Soviet satellite) from China and on resumption 
of the original Tsarist Russian acquisitions in Manchuria, comprising con- 
trol in various forms of the naval base of Port Arthur, the port of Dairen 
and the Manchurian trunk railways. As these demands were really for new 
concessions, the original Russian titles in Manchuria having long since 
lapsed, Russia was actually in 1945 the only foreign power making fresh 
encroachments on China’s territorial sovereignty. It might be expected, 
therefore, that Chinese sentiment would be resentful towards Russia and 
proportionately disposed to be friendly towards the Western Powers, 
which had exacted no such price for helping China against Japanese 
aggression. 

The result, however, was quite different. The Chinese blamed Britain 
and America quite as much for agreeing to Russian demands at Yalta as 
they blamed Stalin for making them. Britain and America, having com- 
mitted themselves to endorsement of the Russian terms, were unwilling to 
support any Chinese protest against them or agitation for their revision. 
Further, in their desire during the early post-war period to avoid any kind 
of provocation of Russia, they were unwilling to give China diplomatic 
support over such matters as the Russian looting of Manchurian industry 
and refusal to open the port of Dairen. Thus China was unable to pursue 
a strong policy with regard to Manchuria or Mongolia because there was 
no backing for it from the West. On the other hand, China was no less 
restrained from attempting any forward moves to the south because to do 
so would involve conflict with Britain, France or America. Chiang Kai- 
shek was restrained from his design to take over Hong Kong from the Japa- 
nese before British forces could return there; subsequently he had to 
withdraw his occupation troops from Vietnam; he was not encouraged to 
press Chinese territorial claims against Burma. It was made clear to 
China that the Western Powers did not recognize any special right of 
China to interfere in the countries of South-east Asia, whether in aid of 
local nationalist movements or for protection of the Chinese emigrant 
communities. 

The Kuomintang Government was in any case too weak to pursue a 
vigorous or combative foreign policy. But, even if it had been stronger 
internally, it would have been subject to irksome restraint as long as it 
remained aligned with, and dependent on, a Power prepared neither to 
give support against Russia, nor to allow Chinese expansion to the south. 
There was, however, the possibility of an alternative policy. If the West 
would not back China against Russia, perhaps Russia would back China 
against the West. If the Western Powers blocked China’s advance in 
South-east Asia, perhaps Russia, striving for the revolutionary overthrow 
of the Western Powers, would be prepared to facilitate it. 

The switch from a pro-American to a pro-Russian alignment in Chinese 
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foreign policy which has been brought about through the domestic victory 
of Communism means that, although China has forfeited American eco- 
nomic assistance, she now has a partner who is interested in stimulating, 
instead of restraining, whatever aggressive tendencies are latent in Chinese 
nationalism. The only exception is that China must not threaten Russia’s 
own interests, but that still leaves a very wide sphere in which China can 
be given a free hand. Russia herself has never had any direct interest in 
South-east Asia, and as long as China makes that region her field of action, 
she is likely to be able to count on Russian support. A general line of 
Russo-Chinese policy clearly emerged at the so-called Conference of 
Asian and Australasian trade unions which was held in Peking just over a 
year ago; this conference had practically nothing to do with real trade 
union affairs, but was devoted to discussion of tactics of political revolution 
and the formation of ‘people’s liberation armies’ in various countries. 
Although the Chinese People’s Government was not officially involved in 
the proceedings, the leading réle played by a member of the Politbureau 
of the Chinese Communist Party sufficiently indicated that this new 
version of Japan’s ‘Greater East Asia’ was seriously intended. Trouble on a 
large scale would probably have begun by now in South-east Asia if Peking 
had not been diverted from that quarter by the war in Korea — or rather 
by the failure of the original North Korean aggression, which was expec- 
ted to unify Korea under Communist control without incurring foreign 
intervention. 

The Chinese Communists, since they came to power, have aimed at 
gaining the admiration of all nationalist Chinese by being as ‘tough’ as 
possible with Western states. They have shown that they know how to 
handle barbarians, that they are not afraid of them or subservient to them. 
Thus, when Britain recognized the People’s Republic, it was assumed in 
London that diplomatic relations with the new regime would automatic- 
ally follow. But the Peking Government, on various pretexts, has declined 
to establish them, so that, while the Chinese Embassy in London has 
remained empty, a British representative has been kept waiting in China 
in a posture of supplication for the privilege of being accepted as an 
ambassador. This is entirely in the old Chinese imperial tradition; diplo- 
matic relations are something which China does not need, but may be 
willing to grant as a favour. To this edifying spectacle of the humiliation 
of Britain ~ which the British of 1950 were happily too humble to resent - 
was added at the end of last year a Chinese military victory over the com- 
bined forces of the United Nations achieved with complete impunity to 
the territory and population of China itself. It is no wonder that the 
Chinese have been filled with emotions of joy, pride and wonder, and that 
the new Government has gained immense prestige both for itself as China’s 
invincible champion and for Russia as the loyal protective ally. The danger 
is that so fantastic a success will go to the heads of the Chinese people and 
their rulers and cause them in the near future to embark recklessly on 
other adventures even more critical for the peace of the world. 
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It may, therefore, be fortunate both for the world at large and ulti- 
mately for the Chinese themselves, that the Korean affair has not recently 
been turning out quite as well for China as appeared likely at the begin- 
ning of the year. It then seemed that the miscalculations of General 
MacArthur and the epidemic of weak knees at Lake Success might give 
the Chinese Communists total victory in Korea. Since then, however, the 
members of the United Nations have so far remembered their duties under 
the Charter as to deliver a truthful judgment on China’s action, and the 
United Nations’ army in Korea has rallied, while the Chinese, with 
lengthened lines of communication, have apparently lost thé strategic 
initiative. If, as seems quite likely at the time of writing these words, the 
Chinese are now pushed back to the 38th parallel and Seoul again changes 
hands, China as a military power will still have gained a glory unknown 
to Chinese arms since the days of Chien Lung, but the intoxication of 
success will have been qualified by a sobering experience of inadequacy. 
This may be more important than any negotiations which may take place 
for a settlement of the Korean conflict. For the crucial question with 
regard to Korea is now no longer what is going to happen there, but what 
may happen next somewhere else. 


BROOKLYDHES 
C. M. Woodhouse 


Governments come and go in Greece to-day as often and erratically as 
ever. There were six different governments in 1950, though there was only 
one general election; and since the second world war altogether there 
have been something like twenty. But there is a feeling to-day, which 
there was not when Greece had the same experience: between the world 
wars, that the coming and going of governments no longer matters quite 
as much as it once did. The reason is that there now exists a continuing 
power in Greece to which changes of government, though exasperating 
and by no means a matter of indifference, are no longer fatal. It is 
recognized by the man in the street, or in the fields or on the mountain- 
side, that it does not after all matter so much nowadays which politician 
sits in which chair in which ministry. The final decision on his welfare 
and prosperity now rests with another power, which is the ECA Mission 
of the United States of America. 

Most ordinary Greeks welcome this state of affairs, having no very 
exalted opinion of their political world. Their calculations are not 
merely mercenary in hoping that the Americans’ mission will not come to 
an end, as in theory it should, in 1952. But this is a thorny subject that has 
to be approached cautiously, especially by an outsider, however sympa- 
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thetic to both parties. Greeks do not like to be told, as they think Mr 
Hoffman lately tried to tell them, that they are settling down too com- 
placently to the réle of permanent pensioners of American charity. They 
prefer to see American aid as a well-earned restitution for their costly 
struggle against Communism and their indomitable resistance to absorp- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain. Americans, on the other hand, do not like 
the suggestion implied in some criticisms of their conduct in Greece, that 
they are treating the country like a colony. That is a criticism tradition- 
ally reserved for the British, and we certainly had our fill of it in Greece 
until the USA took over as the ‘protecting power’ in 1947. 

Yet such criticisms are beginning to be made to-day between Greeks 
and Americans. Even a moderate newspaper of the Centre in Athens, 
always intelligently sympathetic towards the USA, was lately so cautious 
as to sum up the Americans’ work during their first three years in Greece 
with the words: ‘Politically they have succeeded ; economically they have 
failed.’ The political judgment is easily explained, for at the time of 
writing American pressure, almost undisguised, had just brought. about 
the downfall of a government antipathetic to this newspaper. A more 
serious example is the success of American policy in taking advantage of 
the quarrel between Tito and Stalin, to bring Yugoslavia back to the 
western camp and to restore diplomatic relations between Yugoslavia and 
Greece. This major success, to which British diplomacy also contributed, 
exactly exemplifies the Anglo-American policy which I suggested in an 
article three years ago,* of using Greece as a bridge-head to win back the 
rest of the Balkans, just as the Soviet Union intended to use the Balkans as 
a bridgehead for capturing Greece. So far the political success of American 
policy is clear and indubitable. But ‘economic failure’ is a severe criticism 
of the ECA Mission, which is, after all, fundamentally an economic ven- 
ture. It is still more severe when it is coupled with hints of ‘colonialism’, 
which are inherent in the general belief that when the Americans dis- 
approve of a Greek government they simply overthrow it by cutting 
economic aid. To a detached observer, equally sympathetic to both sides, 
what makes it all doubly difficult is that both sides seem to be right. It all 
depends on the point of view. 

The history of the American intervention in Greece since 194.7 has been a 
succession of irresoluble dilemmas, in which with the best will in the world 
no single decision was completely right, and none was completely wrong. It 
began right with the arrival in Greece of AMAG (the American Mission 
of Aid to Greece) in the summer of 1947, when a large part of the country 
was overrun by Communist forces. One of the principal reasons why the 
Greek Army was in danger of defeat then was that the country’s com- 
munications has been almost totally destroyed in the war against the Axis. 
A guerilla campaign flourishes naturally in mountainous country, where 
there are bad roads or none at all, because regular troops cannot take 


* The Nineteenth Century, March 1948, pp. 121-8. 
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advantage of their superior numbers, their heavier armament, and their 
mechanized mobility. So the first priority was obviously to restore 
Greece’s road-system. 

Then came the problem. To rebuild the roads to first-class, permanent 
condition would need a fresh survey and about ten years’ work. Mean- 
while Greece would almost certainly be overrun in one year. An imme- 
diate, improvised job of repairing the roads sufficiently for military pur- 
poses could be done in a year or so, in time to win the war; but they would 
not last, and the major job of overall reconstruction would still have to be 
done all over again. For obvious reasons, the American engineers had to 
choose the second alternative; and now the price is beginning to be paid 
in a fresh deterioration of the roads which, if it is allowed to become 
serious, opens up the possibility of the same dangers all over again. The 
decision was right, and there could have been no other; but like every 
important decision made in Greece to-day, it was not and could not be 
perfect. 

No sooner was the tide of civil war turned than new dilemmas emerged. 
A MAG was replaced (and partly absorbed) by the ECA Mission, whose 
function was the reconstruction of Greece’s economy as an integrated unit 
of free Europe. The Greeks were proud to be accepted as part of Western 
Europe, but in comparison with their western colleagues in the Marshall 
Plan they hardly had an economy to integrate. At the best of times Greece 
was almost the poorest country in Europe: a Greek legend describes how, 
when God made the world, He first put all the earth through a sieve to 
make the different lands, and when the earth was all used up, He threw 
the stones out of the sieve over His shoulder, and there was Greece. Poor 
as the country already was, it had been put another five years behind the 
rest of Europe by a disastrous continuation of the war, this time against 
Communism instead of Fascism, though in the average Greek’s experience 
there was little difference. For them the phase of recovery, which the 
ECA charter assumed to be finished in Western Europe, had hardly 
begun ; they were still not even free from war-time conditions. Reconstruc- 
tion, in the sense of integration into a European economy, was no more 
than a far-off dream for the Greeks; but such was the designated function 
of ERP. Inevitably then Greece had to be treated as something of an 
exception in the ECA programme, which is marked by the fact that the 
Mission in Greece is the largest in Europe, and it has field representatives 
throughout the country very much as if it were a relief organization. The 
Americans who arrived in Greece in 1947 were thus more like successors 
of UNRRA than precursors of the Marshall Plan; and their double réle 
has given them many headaches. 

Which comes first, for instance, Greek reconstruction or European 
integration? In other countries the question hardly arises, since they 
started more or less level with the phase of recovery already finished. 
Greece started late and backward, through no fault of her own; the delay 
at least should be counted to her credit, for in those five years Greek 
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troops administered to Communist aggression its first defeat in open war. 
The Greeks now feel justified in expecting their reward, saying in effect to 
the Americans: ‘First help us to build a first-class industrial economy, 
then let us integrate it into Western Europe.’ The appeal does not fall on 
deaf ears; but it is in the nature of ECA’s function to put the priorities 
the other way about. They cannot hold up the integration of Western 
Europe until Greece catches up. 

An example of the dilemma is Greece’s anxiety to start becoming an 
industrial power by establishing her own steel industry. Greece has never 
produced steel, because although the country has iron-ore, it has prac- 
tically no coal. To make a ton of steel requires roughly a ton of coal, and 
coal is naturally cheaper to import than finished steel. So the Greeks 
argued that if they had a blast furnace, it would be cheaper in the long 
run to produce their own steel instead of importing it. Their balance of 
payments, which at present runs disastrously against them, would be by 
that much improved; and even if their production were necessarily 
expensive and inefficient at first, that would only be at the expense of their 
internal budget and need not worry anyone else. Besides, this would be 
an important first step towards industrialization, which would certainly pay 
for itself in the long run. The Americans were sufficiently impressed with 
the case in 1949 to order the equipment of a blast furnace, which was duly 
shipped to the Pireus harbour. 

Then came a new ECA administrator, and second thoughts. Why let 
the Greeks produce over-expensive steel, ran the second thoughts, at a 
time when Western Europe was already producing enough and to spare 
at cheaper cost? Surely the whole point of ER P is to fit the European 
economies together, not to encourage wasteful competition? Why allow 
Greece, which suffers chronically from under-employment of her labour- 
force and is not rich in investment capital, to launch out into a heavy 
industry which from its nature absorbs a comparatively high proportion 
of capital and a comparatively low proportion of labour? Surely this is 
economic nationalism run mad? What Greece really needs, it was argued, 
is the development of light industries, ancillary and supplementary to the 
country’s main occupation, which is agriculture. The agricultural banks 
in Greece account for some fifty per cent. of the outstanding credits of the 
Bank of Greece at any one time. Collectively agriculture is by far the 
major industry of the country, yet in many branches of it (especially 
tobacco-growing) there is less than six months’ work for a man in the year. 
What Greece needs, it was concluded, is light industries to serve agricul- 
ture (such as the production of artificial fertilizers) or to provide part- 
time employment out of the agricultural season. A steel industry fitted 
nowhere into this scheme; and the blast furnace was shipped back again. 

The Greeks saw the point, but they were bitterly hurt. Such a decision 
touched more than their economic aspirations; it was a blow to their 
pride, which they value above all their possessions. Even quite second- 
class powers have steel industries, they argued; and had not they earned a 
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high place among the free powers by driving back the Iron Curtain? To 
be compelled to remain an agricultural country just because they stood 
last in the queue for recovery—by their merit, not by their fault—was an 
undeserved humiliation. What made it worse was that they could hardly 
even sell their most important agricultural product, which is tobacco, 
because their principal pre-war market, which was Germany, had now 
taken to American tobacco instead. So the Americans were struggling at 
the same time with yet another dilemma: with one hand they were feeding 
dollars to Western Germany to buy American tobacco, while with the 
other they were subsidizing Greece’s most valuable industry, growing 
tobacco which nobody seemed to want. In the end the Germans were 
persuaded to make a considerable purchase of Greek tobacco after all, in 
1950; but the ECA Mission could hardly be expected to foster the 
creation of new non-competitive industries when the few staple industries 
that Greece already has can barely re-establish themselves. 

Putting first things first means, for the Americans, meeting the primitive 
and elementary needs of the country, which are still heart-breakingly 
deficient: roads, irrigation, schools, fertilizers, simple machinery, and 
power for the very large proportion of the country which has never seen 
an electric light or any sort of motor force. But to many Greeks, who have 
never (like other great peoples) allowed their ambitions to be confined by 
the narrow limits of the practicable, putting first things first means be- 
coming an industrial power, and the rest will follow. As a Deputy remarked 
in the Greek Parliament last year, the one important question is where 
‘the Greek Ruhr’ is to be located. There are such extreme views on both 
sides. The same Greeks want to be not only an industrial but a military 
power (incidentally taking possession of territory at present belonging to 
their northern neighbours and ‘recovering’ Cyprus from Britain); and 
they will not accept that the Greek Budget can barely meet reconstruc- 
tion, without adding any further commitments. On the other hand, an 
extreme American view might be, like an extreme British view five years 
ago, that the country was beyond redemption. Certainly this would be 
the conclusion of an inspection confined to such defects as the non- 
existent system of direct taxation, the chaos of social insurance (in which 
some companies barely cover their expenses and have not paid a dividend 
for years), the deadening centralization of bureaucratic control from 
Athens, the corruption of government by nepotism and personal favours, 
and the steady drain on the economy of the innumerable middlemen in 
every commercial transaction, most of whom are little better than ‘five- 
per-centers’. Yet the remarkable thing is that on neither side do such 
extreme views really prevail. On the essentials the Greeks that matter and 
the Americans of ECA are atone. For the two essentials are that Greece 
should recover and that Greece should maintain her place in the West; 
and the only difference of view is about which should take precedence. 
Even this difference is unreal when it is considered that in the last analysis 
the American view must always prevail. For that reason what is needed 
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even more than efficiency and energy is tact and tolerance and mutual 
understanding. The real problem is a personal one of good faith. 

Fortunately the tradition of trust and friendship between Greece and 
America is ancient and deep-rooted. To the Greeks America has always 
been the land of opportunity, just as Britain has been the land of security. 
Greeks began to emigrate to the land of opportunity and freedom long 
even before the main stream of European immigrants turned the USA 
into the most cosmopolitan country in the world. Perhaps the first Greek 
immigrants were a group of families from the Peloponnese, who settled 
in Florida in 1767 through the good offices of an English doctor. More 
important, and perhaps less usual, there is also a deeply ingrained habit 
among Greek emigrants of returning to their native villages late in life, so 
that to-day there is practically not a corner of Greece where there cannot 
be found someone who can explain the Greeks to the Americans and the 
Americans to the Greeks. Brooklydhes (three syllables, with the accent on 
the first) is one of the names the villagers give to these returned emi- 
grants, even if they never actually saw Brooklyn. They are a remarkable 
example of the possibility of something like dual nationality with a double 
but undivided loyalty. Their influence was also undoubtedly one of the 
forces which made it impossible for the Communists to turn simple Greek 
opinion against America and Britain during the last ten years. 

I couple America and Britain in that context because the Brooklydhes do 
the same, and the villagers follow their example. One of the flattering 
pleasures an Englishman enjoys in the Greek villages is to be treated as 
practically an American, though one with a rather queer accent. ‘Is youse 
guys English?’ is a standard greeting outside the village tavern, followed 
automatically with: ‘By God, America fine country!’ Perhaps Americans 
on their side may feel proud to be treated as practically fellow-country- 
men of Lord Byron, for no foreigner has ever been more revered by any 
country on earth. There is, in fact, a simple solidarity between the 
English-speaking peoples imposed upon us by Greek sentiment, which 
should be one of our most jealously guarded assets. At all levels, from the 
Embassies down to the village coffee-shops, that solidarity has stood us in 
good stead when we have respected it ourselves; and it is when we have 
ignored or broken it (as in the Communist revolution of December, 1944) 
that things have gone most seriously wrong for Greece and the West, and 
most dangerously to the advantage of the Communists. 

This suggests a simple rule for the conduct of policy in Greece. There is 
practically nothing that would not be accepted by practically all Greeks 
if it were commended to them indivisibly by their American and British 
friends, and practically nothing on the other hand that Greek political 
world would not try to get away with if it saw a chance of playing off one 
against the other. Everything in Greece depends for its success on the way 
it is approached, whether it is buying a postage-stamp or building a hydro- 
electric station. If the Americans have made a mistake in Greece — which 
is by no means yet proved -— it is certainly not because they are trying to 
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do the wrong things, either for Greece or for the West. It ean only be a 
failure of approach. That cannot be treated as unimportant, but nothing 
should be easier than to overcome it, given the immense fund of good-will ~ 
which exists between Greece and America. And perhaps the one remain- 
ing service which the British can still perform, for both their allies, is to go 
on showing how it can be done. 


AIR LESSONS OF KOREA 


Asher Lee 


Author of ‘The Soviet Air Force’ and ‘The German Air Force’, 
both recommended reading for the Atlantic Treaty Air Forces 


Apart from the Berlin Air Lift, the Korean campaign has provided us 
with the only post-war examples of the use of air power on any appre- 
ciable scale. Nevertheless, the scope of air operations carried out by the 
United Nations air squadrons is in no way comparable with the full flush 
of air power exercised by the Western Allies against the Germans in 
Europe and the Japanese in the Pacific in 1944 and 1945. Daily sorties in 
Korea, even on peak days, have so far been counted in hundreds. This is 
equivalent to an intensive effort by only one of several Soviet or German 
air corps on the Eastern front in World War II. In the last year of that war, 
on a day of intensive operations, allied sorties on both the Western and 
Eastern fronts were counted in thousands, not hundreds. All the same, 
there are many valuable air lessons to be drawn from the Korean cam- 
paign, some old, some new; some positive, some negative. 

Strategically, there is probably nothing fresh to say. We all knew that 
air power, exercised on this scale, can help to slow up the advance of 
substantial ground forces, inflict casualties on them and embarrass their 
supplies and communications. But it cannot stop the advance of a large 
body of resolute troops. Long before Korea, this had been demonstrated 
in North Africa. In his 1942 campaigns in the desert, Rommel launched 
successful attacks even though he was outnumbered by the Allies in the 
air. In the Eastern front campaigns of the 1941-42 period, when the Red 
Air Force was reduced to a nadir of muddled inefficiency, by long retreats, 
heavy losses and the removal of many of its aircraft factories to the East, 
Red Army ground troops still managed to launch a number of successful 
counter-attacks on the Central front, in the Smolensk province, despite 
the close attentions of the Luftwaffe. All must recognize of course that the 
United Nations air power in Korea has been instrumental in saving the 
lives of thousands of friendly troops and killing or wounding thousands of 


Communist troops. It has played a notable part in United Nations 
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advance and enemy retreat. The air squadrons have been worth extra 
divisions on the ground. The scale of air operations has been large enough 
to make air power important, but not large enough to make it decisive. 

The disappointing thing about Korea is that, apparently, some of the 
air lessons of World War II have already been forgotten. Take the case of 
the air claims of enemy casualties and damage resulting from air combat 
and bombing attacks. Surely we should have realized by now that such 
claims or assessments, made immediately after the operations, are almost 
bound to be wide of the mark. The needs of crew morale and the pressure 
of the press do call for some sort of preliminary hand-out. But it should be 
labelled as such. Time is needed, sometimes weeks, sometimes months, to 
collect valid evidence and make a studied estimate. With all the will in 
the world for accurate reporting, British claims on many days of the 
Battle of Britain were overstated by a hundred per cent. Our claims of 
tanks destroyed or damaged by rocket-firing fighters in the 1944 cam- 
paign in Northern France were also optimistic. German air claims of 
allied ships sunk or damaged by Luftwaffe attack and by U-boats,; added 
up to such an exalted tally that their High Command began to get the 
Battle of the Atlantic right out of perspective. One irate Luftwaffe com- 
mander issued this trenchant notice to his air crews in Norway: ‘Any 
member of my squadrons who prematurely claims to have sunk or dam- 
aged an enemy ship will be court-martialled immediately.’ The point is 
clear enough. General Fuller in the preface to his World War II makes 
it even more sharply when he says, ‘To be impartial all one can conclude 
is that both sides were indifferent mathematicians.’ He was discussing 
RAF and Luftwaffe claims. He might have been discussing Red Air 
Force or American Air Force claims. 

And yet in Korea the saga of exaggerated casualty and damage claims 
has apparently continued. They have been made long before valid evi- 
dence to support them could have been gathered in. Hanson Baldwin, of 
the New York Times, perhaps the doyen of American military critics, has 
suggested that Air Force claims of destruction of North Korean tanks 
have been exaggerated better than threefold. This estimate may or may 
not be cruel. But how can an air force make an accurate estimate of tanks 
destroyed so soon after the attack — that is within a day or two. Camera 
guns can indicate the number of enemy tanks hit in some cases. But whether 
they are permanently out of action or not is nearly always difficult or 
impossible to say. 

But the campaign in Korea has produced something fresh in the way of 
casualty claims: the air forces of the United Nations have been estimating 
the number of enemy ground troops killed by air attack. Before the end of 
January, they had calculated that between the end of November last and 
the middle of January, more than 50,000 enemy troops, the equivalent of 
about five divisions, had been killed by air attack. At least one military 
correspondent remained unconvinced and wrote, ‘Patently, nothing more 
than the Air Forces’ word can be used as evidence to support these 
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claims.’ In fact there was other evidence from prisoners and allied ground 
forces. But it is most difficult to see how the statistics can be verified even 
on a long term basis. For the Chinese and North Koreans themselves 
could not carry out an effective post-mortem on their casualties to see 
whether bullets, shells or bombs and airborne rockets had caused death. 

The point about casualty and damage claims has been laboured 
perhaps to excess. But in World War II, such bad assessments often 
contributed to bad staff thinking at the highest level. It put the whole of 
our economic intelligence out of focus when it was assessing the results of 
strategic bombardment. Lord Tedder and many other military observers 
have made this point. It is an important one. Damage and casualty 
assessment is one of the most difficult facets of military intelligence. 

On the positive side, the Korean campaign has provided us with a 
great deal of fruitful experience at the tactical level. To begin with allied 
jet planes, used in a fighter-bomber réle as close support for ground 
forces, have been given a real try-out for the first time. In the last war the 
Luftwaffe did use their Messerschmitt and Arado jets in this réle, but only 
on a modest scale. On the allied side only the British Meteor jet was used 
but then it was as a defensive fighter escorting bombers or shooting down 
V.1 flying bombs. After the war there were two distinct schools of air 
thinking about the prospective effectiveness of bomb and rocket-carrying 
jet fighters. One view — and this was quite vocal and persistent — main- 
tained that jet planes were too fast for the average pilot to drop his bombs 
or fire his rockets with any degree of accuracy and that current jet engines 
use up their fuel so quickly that their range and combat allowance would 
be too limited. In some instances there would not be enough fuel to locate 
a secondary target if the primary target could not be attacked. But in 
Korean practice these fears have not been justified, though of course the 
combat conditions were very favourable and air opposition was virtually 
nil. All the same the experiences in the Korean conflict have demon- 
strated clearly that the jet aircraft is steadier in the vital approach run to 
the target than were the conventional fighter bombers of World War II 
and that this aiming advantage cancels out the speed disadvantage for 
most pilots. And even if the Shooting Stars, Thunderjets and Sabres used 
in Korea have not had the radius of combat action of the Mustang, their 
endurance and range is as good as that of the Hurricane and Spitfire 
which did such good service as fighter-bombers in World War II. And 
so we can go ahead with air-ground support Meteors,and Vampires for 
Western Europe and know they will render yeoman service if need be. 

There has only been one school of thought about the value of transport 
aircraft to support a land campaign, especially in emergency situations. 
Such widely differing military commentators as General Fuller and Adolph 
Hitler have stressed their importance, though Hitler, strangely enough, 
never succeeded in persuading his production chiefs to give them the 
priority he wanted. Examples of their emergency value are numerous. It 
was a hastily improvised fleet of Soviet bomber and transport planes 
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which flew crack Red Army divisions from the Moscow front to Stalingrad 
at the end of 1942 to bring relief to that city at the height of the crisis. The 
Germans did likewise to try to save Von Paulus’s army a month or so later, 
but failed and lost hundreds of transport aircraft to Soviet fighters and 
anti-aircraft fire. The Germans had had better fortune in the previous 
year at Staraya Russa, where their Sixteenth Army, surrounded by Red 
Army troops, was supplied in the depth of a Russian winter by a fleet of 
Junkers 52s. And then of course we still remember the Berlin Air Lift. 

Korea has given us a further up-to-date instance. Transport planes 
have not merely acted as aerial pack-horses, carrying supplies of food and 
ammunition on routine milk runs. They have also done a vital supply job 
for United Nations army groups, cut off in the hills, who have been able 
to maintain their ground, and perhaps remain alive, only because they 
could rely on a steady stream of parachute containers accurately decanted. 
In modern mobile warfare, where troops are frequently cut off temporar- 
ily, the need for emergency transport planes will be a recurring require- 
ment. We may not wish to tie up our transport air squadrons too much or 
to form too many of them. But experience has shown, though not so far in 
Korea, that bomber crews can be quickly trained and bomber aircraft 
effectively used to do emergency supply work. The Luftwaffe, the Red 
Air Force and the British and American air forces found this was a useful 
occasional addition to their bomber crews’ repertoire. It remains for us to 
add it as a standing feature of bomber crew operational training. Who 
knows what future bases of strategic importance will need to be partially 
supplied by air because of the threat of enemy aircraft and submarines? 

And what of aerial reconnaissance? Observation planes played a major 
réle in the early days of World War I. Air fighting and bombing were 
largely things to come. Since then the priority of air reconnaissance has 
gradually slipped back until it is now in danger of becoming the Cinder- 
ella air arm. In recent defence debates, inside and outside government 
and service circles, they are rarely mentioned. In World War II, our 
long range and short range reconnaissance squadrons were slow in 
developing, especially the former. And yet inadequate reconnaissance 
strength vitally affected the war situation again and again. On the 
German side it resulted in failure to detect the allied Mediterranean 
landings in North Africa or to predict the direction and scope of the 
liberation disembarkment in Northern France. On the allied side it did 
not play a full rélg until 1944 in helping to assess the results of Anglo- 
American bombing. On the Eastern Front both the German and Russian 
High Commands were myopic at vital moments because of the lack of 
long range reconnaissance units to watch continuously enemy road and rail 
movements. These were often the first signs of a planned build-up prior to 
a major attack. 

In Korea, the importance of continuous aerial reconnaissance has been 
demonstrated in two phases of the campaign. Back in September last, the 
United Nations achieved surprise at the Imchon landings partly because 
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the North Korean Air Force, virtually grounded through lack of aircraft 
and spares, could do nothing to observe allied shipping movements. Two 
months later on the other side, General MacArthur made a premature 
statement to United Nations’ forces that they might be home for Christ- 
mas. Had aerial reconnaissance given him better cover of road and rail 
movements near the Manchurian border, he might have anticipated the 
Chinese Army build-up and so been less optimistic. His reconnaissance 
work was no doubt hampered by political considerations. But his subse- 
quent uncertainty at times about Chinese troop movements, indicated 
that the number of trained reconnaissance units with the United Nations 
Air Forces is small, and that there is an overwhelming prédominance of 
land and carrier-based bomber and fighter squadrons. The lesson of 
reconnaissance aircraft is manifest for any future war, for we shall surely 
have vast areas to patrol and many objectives to photograph. 

Experience in Korea has also taught us something more about the 
practicability of using helicopters under combat conditions. They have 
done good sea-rescue work from aircraft-carriers and evacuated wounded 
from the remoter places where aircraft could not land. They can often 
take better photographs of terrain and of ground movements than other 
aircraft. Until a year or so ago, the helicopter, born of the brain of 
Leonardo da Vinci about 1500, has not generally been thought worthy 
of its military hire. Korea has given a fillip to the helicopter’s career. It 
may only be a coincidence that this cautious Admiralty statement was 


' made early this year on its eventual use in the Navy: ‘It is conceivable that 


the helicopter may in future be used on a large scale for anti-submarine 
work, air-sea rescue, inter-communication between ships and a variety of 
other purposes.’ It seems as though the helicopter is now being gathered to 
the military bosom and that, thanks in part to the demonstrated value of 
it in Korea, it will soon achieve recognitioh as a serious aircraft genre 
along with bomber, fighter, transport and reconnaissance planes. 
Perhaps the most interesting lesson of all we have had from the Korean 
campaign is hard news about one aspect of Soviet air potential. We may 
have often wondered how easy it was for the USSR, acting as the air 
arsenal of the Cominform and other Communist countries, to supply the 
air squadrons of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
North Korea and Communist China. We knew perhaps that these poor 
relations of the Red Air Force had frequently been supplied in the last 
year or so, with large numbers of obsolescent Migs, Yaks, Ilyushin and 
Lisinov machines of mid-World War II vintage. The operations of the 
North Korean Air Force last year confirmed this. Their air efforts were 
puny and ineffective for two main reasons. First they were badly trained. 
Secondly because they could not get from the Soviet enough spares or 
replacement aircraft for their squadrons which accordingly dwindled 
rapidly. No doubt other Soviet satellite air forces are suffering from such 
lacunz, simply because USSR factories have stopped making the air- 
craft with which part of their air force is equipped. 
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Some of Russia’s most modern jets have been on show in Korea under 
combat conditions against American jets and very encouraging news has 
emerged for the Western Allies. We learned at first hand from Korean 
dog-fights and other operations that in range, manceuvrability, climb and 
speed at various heights, the Mig is inferior to the American Sabre jet. 
American superiority is due partly, but only partly, to the inferior training 
of the Chinese pilots. But even in combats where the Sabre crews have 
been badly out-numbered by the Chinese, United Nations losses have been 
virtually nil. 

It has been a relief to see that Communist air power in Korea has been 
entirely defensive except for a few modest operations. What tempting 
targets the crowded port of Pusan or the landing fleet at Imchon would 
have been for a raiding bomber force. The absence of long and medium- 
ranged bombing by the Communists in Korea confirm that multi- 
engined bombers are one of the weak departments of the Red Air Force, 
just as their fighters and fighter-bombers are their strength. 

Taking things all round the USSR can provide for her allies much 
more easily on the ground than in the air. 

There are of course many aspects of modern air warfare about which 
Korea has taught us nothing at all. Rockets and radio-guided missiles 
have not been on show. The vices and virtues of strategic bombing have 
not been really demonstrated. But it will be the conventional air weapons 
of World War II which will dominate the early stages of World War 
III, if a further global struggle breaks out in the next two or three 
years. To that extent the Korean air reminders have been useful. Whether 
we shall profit by them is problematic. 


THE RED AND THE BROWN 
Melvin J. Lasky 


‘The German Nazis and the Russian Communists came very close to us in 
their methods, but they never had the courage to recognize their own 
motives. They pretended, perhaps they even believed, that they had 
seized power unwillingly and for a limited time, and that just round the 
corner there lay a paradise where human beings would be free and equal. 
We are not like that. We know that no one ever seizes power with the 
intention of relinquishing it. Power is not a means, it is an end. One does not 
establish a dictatorship to safeguard a revolution; one makes the revolution 
in order to establish the dictatorship. The object of persecution is persecu- 
tion. The object of torture is torture. The object of power is power. Now do 
you begin to understand me?’ 

George Orwell, ‘1984’. 
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On May 28th 1950, several hundred thousand members of the ‘Freie 
Deutsche Jugend’, the Communist Youth organization, filled the streets 
of Eastern Berlin. They marched in gigantic formations down Unter den 
Linden, the steady rain soaking their blue shirts and scarves. Behind them, 
in lines much straighter and in a step much crisper, came companies of 
black-uniformed, black-booted Volkspolizei. Some units carried carbines; 
others led trained dogs past the reviewing stand. This was no longer any 
secret. Cameramen put the photographs of the first post-war German 
military parade into the newspapers of the world the next day. If this was 
a police, it was a police army. The official announcer of the Soviet-con- 
trolled Berliner Rundfunk was almost hysterical as the drum-beats echoed 
down to the Brandenburger Tor (gateway between East and West Berlin). At 
one point his tongue slipped as he spoke of ‘this mighty brown force’; it 
was an accident; he corrected it immediately to ‘red force’; but the point 
was not lost on his listeners. This was a revival of Prussian militarism, 
decked out in new colours. 

How large is the force? The world-press had made well- and ill-formed 
guesses, has indulged in much speculation as to how formidable and dan- 
gerous the East-German Army could be. Reliable estimates in the summer 
of 1950 placed the figure at about fifty-thousand men. The rate of expan- 
sion has been high, and at this writing the Army numbers closer to one 
hundred thousand men. Still, precise statistics were less important than 
the character and function of this elite force. Modern military history, 
and especially the example of the Reichswehr in Weimar — Germany, 
indicated that a cadre of limited strength could become the core of an 
army of millions within a space of a few years. One hundred thousand 
men could train ten million. In this General Hans von Seeckt had believed 
during the 1920’s, and events did not prove him wrong. 

The Volkspolizie is the new Reichswehr. But it is at once something less 
and something more than it. It is no independent national cadre like the 
German army of the ’20’s. It is another unit within the Soviet military 
machine; it is dependent for support and training; it is unthinkable with- 
out the direct approval of the masters of the Red Army. Nor is it merely 
a military apparatus, however much of the traditional German militarist 
apparatus it has taken over. The Russian and German Bolsheviks have 
given it a ‘revolutionary’ character. Its leadership is in the hands of true, 
long-tried Comintern and Cominform personalities — currently, Wilhelm 
Zaisser (the notorious ‘General Gomez’ of the Spanish Civil War, com- 
mander of the International Brigades) and Karl Maron (one of the few 
old German Communists who also carries a Russian party card as a 
member of the K PdSU, (b) ). On their personal staffs are many ‘Sow- 
jetniks’, Soviet Army officers in German uniforms, as well as Communist 
functionaries who now possess Russian citizenship (¢.g., Maron’s assistant 
Gruenstein, son-in-law of Anna Pauker). In the key military positions are, 
to be sure, many former German General-Staff officers and experienced 
soldiers of World War II. Both elements seem to have found common 
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ground — the meeting point of the military Communists and the revolu- 
tionary Militarists. 

The political functions of the new military apparatus are to be found in 
the new Staatssicherheitsdienst (SSD), its more purely military functions in 
the so-called Bereitschaften. The rest of this military force is lightly camou- 
flaged in its various departmental names: Grenzpolizei (Border-police), 
Kriminal-Polizei (Criminal-police), Verwaltungspolizei (Administrative- 
police), Schutzpolizei (Protective-police), Transportpolizet (Transport- 
police), Bahnpolizei (Railway-police), Véerkehrspolizei (Traffic-police), 
Wasserpolizei (Water-police, or, more accurately, the revived cadres of the 
German Navy); the air-force will probably be called the Luftpolizei, and 
the return of U-Boat commanders with submarines will fall under the 
department of Unterwasserpolizei (Underwater-police)! The tricky titles 
aside, what has been happening, as the first Volkspolizei chief (Dr Kurt 
Fischer) himself once declared, is ‘the execution of revolutionary methods 
in the field of police organization . . . for the creation of a force with 
political and military effectiveness. . . .’ 

The SSD is in its structure and operations the successor to Hitler’s 
Geheime Staatspolizie (Gestapo). It has the same task of the ‘destruction of 
the internal enemy’. It controls the very same concentrations carhps — 
Buchenwald, Torgau, Sachsenhausen, etc. It uses the very same methods, 
down to the block-leader system for disciplining the population in all 
neighbourhoods. And in its middle ranks of responsible officials, investi- 
gators and spies, are to be found hundreds of men and women who had 
worked for Heinrich Himmler. A glance at the make-up of Zaisser’s 
General Staff will reveal its formula. His deputy is Erich Mielke, an old 
Communist (who fled from justice under the Weimar Republic after 
having murdered two policemen). In charge of the department of counter- 
intelligence for West Germany is Adalbert Baumler, former SS-Ober- 
sturmfihrer, and his deputy is a former SS-Sturmfiihrer named Greifenhagen. 
Chief in Intelligence is Rosentreter, who as a Colonel held similar func- 
tions in the Wehrmacht. In charge of training is Hans Wulz, formerly 
Major-General. In charge of radio and press is Dr Leo Lange, formerly of 
the Gestapo. In charge of special agents is a former SS-Gruppenfiihrer named 
Miiller. In charge of the special school at Halle is ex-Colonel Adam, 
formerly adjutant of the German 6th Army. .. . 

The military Bereitschaften have similarly been modelled on the recent 
past and have followed closely the forms of the Wehrmacht. The training of 
these troops in the old barracks of Eastern Germany is based on the 
traditional handbooks. If the uniform has been altered slightly, the 
infantry drill, the marching (with the single exception of the still-absent 
*‘goose-step’), the saluting remains much the same. Armament has been 
essentially confined to the pistol, the carbine, the machine-pistole and the 
machine-gur. In some manceuvres grenades have been used and Soviet- 
borrowed light and heavy artillery have been put into action. The latest 
developments include the recruiting of former Luftwaffe pilots which 
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indicates the formation of an air-force. The beginnings of a naval force 
have already been made with the establishment of a so-called ‘water- 
police’. Germans have been receiving training with both new-model 
Soviet speed-boats and Soviet jet-planes. The Panzer units, needless to say, 
have been employing both Red Army T-34-9’s (which were so effective 
in Korea) and old German Goliath and Tiger tanks (famous in Africa and 
in France during World War II). 

All of this comes under direct Soviet military supervision — for which 
Major-General Gorochow, Major-General Petrakowsky, and one of the 
chiefs of the Soviet Military Administration (SMA), Kabanow, are re- 
sponsible. Their instructions have placed greatest emphasis on the cadre- 
principle of the military organizations. There are at present eleven special 
Police-schools which are in reality military academies. These officer- 
training courses last nine months and graduate almost ten thousand 
officers.* Other regular officers are indoctrinated and processed in the 
so-called ‘Von Paulus schools’ — based on the Committee of ‘Free Germany’ 
consisting of German prisoners-of-war in Russia, headed by Field-Marshal 
von Paulus and General von Seydlitz; these schools are now situated near 
Tula and Kaluga and at Nijni Novgorod. Nor is the remilitarization 
without roots in the East German economy. New tank models are being 
produced in the former Krupp Werke near Magdeburg; monthly pro- 
duction is currently about 500, although the tanks are not at present 
completely mounted and assembled. 

The most dramatic and shocking aspect of the new Soviet-German 
Army is the wholesale employment of former Hitler Generals in leading 
positions. Among these are: Major-General Arno von Lenski, former 
commander of the 24th Panzer division; Major-General Otto Korfes, 
commander of the 14th Panzer division; Major-General Martin Latt- 
mann, commander of the 14th Panzer Division; General Schubert, of the 
7oth Army Group; Generals Freytag, von Seeckt, Breidthaupt; Lt.- 
General Vincenz Mueller also plays a leading réle in the activities of the 
National-Democratic Party, a party licensed by the Soviets in 1948 in 
order to give ‘former Nazis a chance to serve the new State.’ Assisting 
Soviet General Petrakowsky has been a German commanding officer, 
‘Chief-Inspector’ Rentsch, formerly Generalmajor. 

This amalgamation with the new Soviet power on the part of the old 
Nazi and Militarist elements of traditional German society is not a purely 
opportunist development, but also has a rationale, even an ideology, with 
roots in the past. 


* These and other details have been substantiated publicly by statements on 
the part of Dr Kurt Schumacher, chairman of the German Social-Democratic 
Party, and of Jakob Kaiser, former Christian Trade-unionist and 20th July anti- 
Hitler plotter, now Minister of All-German Affairs in the Bonn Republic. 
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It is the destiny of Germany to regain its independence in the struggle 
against Europe. Germany can only be re-won if it collaborates with the 
Russian-Asiatic spearhead against Europe. 


This was written in a book called Decision (Entscheidung), published in 
Berlin in 1930. Its author was Ernst Niekisch, who to-day is a leading 
German Communist ideologue, a teacher at the East Berlin University, 
and one of the party’s leading travelling propagandists in Western 
Germany. Twenty years ago he was one of the most popular spokesmen 
of an ‘intellectual fascism’ with an Eastern orientation, much subscribed 
to by young German officers. 

Communism and Bolshevism have effectively emerged as the most intransi- 

gent anti-Roman, anti-European fanaticism. The moment one hundred 

million Russian fanatics are joined by eighty million German fanatics, the 
old order will fall apart like a house of cards. .. . “The East will give birth to 

a mighty Germanic Slavic empire. But this only with the help of Prussian 

discipline, Prussian self-sacrifice, Prussian order, Prussian combativeness . . .’ 


In another book, Professor Niekisch, to-day a prominent German 
‘Partisan of Peace’, had written: 

Germany’s decision in behalf of Russia is a decision in behalf of Asia; it 

places its hope in Asia’s revenge against imperialist Europe. ... There 

are only two paths. Either Asia or Africa — either Tartar-Russian or 

Negroid France... 


Recently in an article in the organ of the German-Soviet Friendship 
Society (‘Die Neue Gesellschaft, December, 1949) Ernst Niekisch dis- 
cussed ‘Revolutionary Realism’ and found Joseph Stalin to be its greatest 
representative, for at no point did he allow himself to be trapped by 
‘illusions’ or ‘sentiments’, or led astray by the pathos of ‘great words or 
ideals’. 

It was in this spirit that from Eastern Germany recently came a special 
appeal addressed to ‘all former members of the NS DAP (Nazi Party), all 
officers and professional soldiers of Western Germany’. It was signed by 
men who listed themselves as ‘former SA-men’, and even included Horst 
Dressler-Andres, organizer of Hitler’s Kraft-durch-Freude (Strength- 
Through-Joy) movement. Also among the signers: General von Korfes, 
General von Lenski, Theophil Beust (‘former political director in the 
NSDAP?’), Colonel Giinther Assmann, Colonel Wilhelm Adam, General 
Miller, Dr Bergfeld (‘former member of the NSDAP?’), etc. 

Wilhelm Pieck had often repeated his welcome to all former Nazis — 
the past ‘would be forgotten’, if they would ‘work for the future’ . . . And 
Premier Otto Grotewohl had openly scolded (at the SED conference in 
July 1950) ‘those comrades who think we can go forward on a purely 
democratic anti-fascist basis . . .. A broad front with the Nazis, with the 
militarists, with the SA and SS had to be created. 

Small wonder then that radio-announcers at great Soviet-German 
demonstrations sometimes confuse the ‘red’ with the ‘brown’. 
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PLANNING IN PRACTICE 


T.E.M. McKitterick 
Economic research worker on the staff of P E P (Political and Economic Planning) 


Every country is, to some extent, a planned economy. Even if its control 
extends no further than budgetary policy, the Government of that complex 
organism, the modern State, has to assume at least some responsibility for 
the level and direction of economic activity. Most governments in fact 
play a larger part than merely holding the financial ring; by tariffs, by 
import and export controls, by controls: on investment, by materials 
allocations, by subsidies, discriminatory taxes or simply by moral pressure, 
propaganda and administrative assistance, they exert on the industries of 
their countries a set of influences which are more or less selective. They 
may not use the word ‘priorities’, but they employ their authority, 
directly or indirectly, to decide an order of preferences according to what 
they regard as the national interest, and to apply those preferences with 
greater or less precision to actual economic and productive activity. 

The distinctive feature of economic planning in Britain is that it goes 
much further than in any other major industrial country which is also a 
democracy, while not (on the whole) involving the use of authoritarian 
methods. It has also (again on the whole) been reasonably successful, in 
the sense that it has achieved most of its main objectives. Some of its 
failures have been avoidable. But most of them — including many of the 
avoidable ones — have been due to one of the fundamental characteristics 
of the system, namely that a scheme of control which rests, as the British 
scheme does, primarily on a basis of voluntary or semi-voluntary consent 
and co-operation cannot by its very nature be precise. Greater precision 
may be possible, but it would not necessarily be desirable if it involved the 
use of means which are not suitable to a democratic society. Nor would it 
be of any benefit if, in order to gain precision, ‘targets’ were to be set 
lower than they need be. 

Every year the Government sets out, in the annual Economic Survey, 
a number of what used to be called ‘targets’, but are now more sensibly 
known as estimates or forecasts. These are statements of expectation for 
the main industries — their output, the numbers they employ, the 
amount of their investment and so on. Since the first set of estimates was 
issued in 1947, hardly a single one has proved accurate. This has been 
true especially in the employment field; one industry has been put down 
for an increase of manpower and another for a decrease, but in practice 
manpower has stayed very much where it was. This recurrent failure to 
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hit the target has brought the critics into action over and over again. If, 
they say, a planned economy cannot carry out its plans, why bother to 
have them? A free market economy would bring about adjustments far 
more quickly, far more smoothly, and with far less irritation all round. 
There is some validity in this, but there is also a great fallacy. Planning 
may have been unprecise, but what would have happened if there had 
been no planning? No one can do more than speculate — perhaps with a 
look back to what did happen when planning was at least a good bit less 
extensive. But in any case, precision in the fulfilment of estimates does not 
mean very much; to insist on it is merely to ask that estimates should be 
pitched low. The power to forecast more or less precisely is useful, but 
it is not by itself a reason for preferring a planned economy to an un- 
planned one. 


I do not want to spend time discussing the case for and against economic 
planning; that has been done often enough. Far less attention has been 
paid to the method. In the following pages, all I shall assume about the 
reasons for it is that it is intended (a) to provide the highest possible 
volume of goods and services consistent with the next two postulates, (b) 
to distribute these goods and services according to some determined 
standard of need, and (¢) to preserve stability. In terms of action, this 
implies that the central Government must possess the means of assessing 
resources and demand (either of which may be consciously modified by 
Government policy itself) and of relating them to each other. 

In a description of planning machinery in this country, it would be 
logical to put the information services first, since it is on the basis of the 
facts they supply that resources are assessed. Until quite recently we were 
not a statistically minded nation, and our information about ourselves is 
still inadequate. However, one of the few beneficial results of the war was 
that wartime controls on both production and consumption compelled a 
great extension, and some standardization, of our statistics, so that 
nowadays there is available a large mass of information which did not 
exist previously. Some of this finds its way in summary form into the 
annual White Paper on National Income and Expenditure and the 
Economic Survey. Most of it is tucked away in the files of the Government 
departments concerned with economic effairs, which on the whole have 
a fairly clear idea of the resources of this country in materials, productive 
capacity and manpower, as well as of the probable course of demand and 
the measures needed to keep it related to resources. The Censuses of 
Production and Distribution are likely to increase in importance as sources 
of information, but the most useful sources are still the innumerable 
returns, originally connected with controls but kept in being after the 
controls ceased, sent in by manufacturers, distributors, farmers and 
others, and often regarded by them as an unmitigated nuisance. 
Government departments are channels of communication working in 
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both directions. Almost every form of economic activity is the ‘respon- 
sibility’ of one department or another, and as a rule the same department 
which collects information and opinions, and passes them on to the 
policy-making levels, is also the one which transmits the policy down again. 
On the industrial side, these are the ‘sponsoring departments’, to each of 
which is allocated the responsibility for looking after certain industries, 
collecting information from them, pleading their case in the allocation of 
resources, urging and assisting them to produce the right sort of goods in 
the right quantities and at the right time, and as a rule administering 
such controls over them as still exist. The logical separation between the 
job of collecting information and communicating policy is not, of course, 
a real one; in practice the two sides of a sponsoring department’s work 
cannot really be distinguished at all. 

At the top, the making of policy is the reponsibility of the Cabinet, 
assisted by the Economic Planning Staff and a number of inter-depart- 
mental committees. Given an estimate of resources of all/sorts (including 
imported materials) the first job is to sort out the main heads under which 
they can or should be used — investment, consumption, exports, defence. 
Each of these will have to be further divided, still at a high level, into 
categories based on estimates of availability and need. This is where the 
inter-departmental committees and the sponsoring departments come in, 
to argue the case for their own particular sectors of the economy and to 
secure for them the biggest share possible. The implementation of the 
decisions is then passed on to the sponsoring departments, each of which 
has to make its own allocations to ‘the subdivisions of its industries and 
finally down to the level of the firm. While all this is going on (that is to 
say, after the original survey of resources and requirements, and after the 
first broad classification has been made), the Treasury will decide the 
financial framework into which all the rest has to fit, and the result of its 
decisions will be the Budget proposals. It is, of course, only the very broad 
allocations by categories which are decided annually and published in the 
Economic Survey, and even they are subject to continuous review and 
modification. The work of the inter-departmental committees and the 
sponsoring departments goes on all the time. 

The broad allocations are bound to be more or less tentative. For one 
thing, the resources on which they are based are not rigid. The import 
programme has been scaled up and scaled down dozens of times in the 
last few years; deliveries have sometimes exceeded expectation, sometimes 
not reached it. The volume of production has been increasing, but not 
at a steady rate, and no one quite knows whether it will go on doing so, or 
how fast. Between one Economic Survey and the next all sorts of things 
may happen outside our control, so that the programmes may need con- 
siderable adjustment. These are all additional reasons for the imprecision 
I referred to earlier, and it should be clear that a Government which aimed 
at precision in decisions of this sort would be planning most unwisely. 

The same holds true, though to a diminishing extent, of the lower-level 
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decisions taken in the sponsoring departments. It is not till the level of the 
individual firm is reached, and a building licence for a certain sum 
granted or so many tons of materials allocated, that real precision can be 
secured — and even here both the sponsoring department and the firm 
must be prepared for unforeseen accidents which may make changes 


necessary. 


The main groups of controls still surviving from the war — and some of 
them are intended to be permanent — are over investment and building, 
and over foreign trade, including overseas currency transactions. Controls 
over labour ended in effect at the end of the war, except for a few Essential 
Work. Orders. Direct allocation of materials, once the most important 
group, had been reduced to relatively small proportions by the summer of 
1950, when the steel control was relaxed, though rearmament, American 
stock-piling and the reappearance of shortages have caused some of these 
controls to be reintroduced — non-ferrous metals and sulphur being the 
chief examples. 

As a part of long-term ‘strategic’ planning, the investment controls are 
much the most significant. They contain four elements. The first element 
is taxation, which in conjunction with credit policy establishes the general 
financial climate in which activity is carried on and governs the volume of 
money available for investment. The second is the deliberate and partly 
artificial restriction of the interest rate. The third is the direct control over 
borrowing and the raising of money in the stock market, through the 
Capital Issues Committee. The fourth is the system of building licensing. 
All of these except the second are negative controls, prohibitions on doing 
certain things without permission. The general principle is that the inter- 
est rate is treated as an unsatisfactory device for deciding priorities 
between one type of investment and another; therefore priorities are 
decided by direct administrative means, and the interest rate is kept down 
so as not to inhibit the ‘socially useful’ industries or enterprises from 
expanding. 

Apart from this, there is no mechanism for making people want to 
invest. This is partly brought about by indirect encouragement through 
the sponsoring department and informal contacts, but for the most part 
willingness to invest depends on the general economic atmosphere. In 
point of fact, since 1945 there has been no lack of applications to the 
Capital Issues Committee; if slump conditions threatened, the Govern- 
ment would presumably apply the Keynesian remedy of reduced taxation. 

The Capital Issues Committee receives occasional directives from the 
Government as to the principles it should apply in granting or withholding 
permission for borrowing or new share issues of over £50,000 in any 
twelve months. Certain classes of industry get permission almost auto- 
matically — those concerned with export, capital goods and defence 
especially. Certain other applicants will almost certainly be refused — no 
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one can build a dog-track or a cinema, for instance. The control on build- 


the 
um ing is even tighter, extending to most work over £1,000 in value. The 
be decision whether to grant or refuse permission rests finally with the 
irm Treasury in the case of borrowing and with the Ministry of Works in the 
ges case of a building licence, but the appropriate sponsoring department 
will always be asked for its views — which count for so much that an 
intending applicant is advised to route his application through the 
sponsoring department. Occasionally, if the project is a big one, the 
- of decision may be taken higher still, in some very important cases even 
ng, going as high as the Cabinet itself. 
ols There are two points to be noticed. One is that both the Capital Issues 
tial Committee and the Ministry of Works, and to a lesser extent the sponsor- 
ant ing department whose advice is sought, have to work on the assumption 
of that to allow one application will mean refusing something else, since the 
an volume of resources, though elastic, is not unlimited. This implies that 
ese decisions must be taken according to a scale of priorities and will depend 
the partly on whether the individual applicant can be expected to use his 
permission to the best advantage. The second point is that the two types 
are of control are neither fully complementary nor fully comprehensive. 
“nt They are not fully complementary because many types of expansion will 
ral need only one and not both; the number of applications for building 
of licences is much greater than for permission to raise money. They are not 
tly fully comprehensive because a great deal of capital work can be done 
yer without either. As long as a firm does not actually erect a new building or 
he enlarge or substantially alter an existing one, and as long as it keeps 
1g. within its own financial resources and does not have to borrow more than 
ng £50,000, it can do what it likes even to the extent of completely re- 
or- equipping itself. In practice, the volume of uncontrolled investment is 
ies probably much larger than that which is controlled. 
re Nevertheless, the two controls give the Government a very far-reaching 
vn power of decision on the general shape of the economy — on the type and 


volume, and above all on the location, of production in the future. Like 





m 
other parts of the machinery of planning, they may be imprecise; but it is 

to worth noting that speaking broadly, a comparison of investment forecasts 

oh in each year’s Economic Survey with the results achieved shows a com- 

rt paratively small divergence in most industries. What divergence there is 

In has been mainly due to extraneous circumstances such as the cutting down 

he oi the whole investment programme to meet balance of-payments diffi- 

n- culties. 

n. 

he 

ng It would be interesting to go more fully into other parts of planning 

ry and to ask, for example, why the redistribution of manpower has failed so 

o- signally; but that cannot be done in a single article. 

ce There is another side of the machinery which has obviously worried 


some commentators. At every stage, from the high-level policy decisions 
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down to the smallest of permits or changes in price control, there is pro- 
vision for consultation between the Government and its departments on 
the one side and industry on the other. Some of this is formal, through 
properly constituted bodies like the National Production Advisory 
Council for Industry (N PAC 1), the Regional Boards and a whole host 
of joint committees covering single industries or parts of industries, and 
including the Development Councils. Some is semi-formal, consisting of 
discussions between the departments and trade associations or the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. A great deal is quite informal, in the sense that 
an individual firm can go to its sponsoring department and talk its 
problems over with officials - a practice which is said to benefit the big 
firm because it can usually go higher up the scale. 

The reason for this immense provision for consultation is that it is 
believed that industry will be more willing to co-operate in carrying out 
the policy if it has had some hand in formulating it - hence the unpleasant 
word ‘voluntarism’. The critics reply that in practice it means that the 
Government is subject to so many pressures that it can never really take a 
decision at all. To quote an American observer, 


the outstanding characteristic of the economy that has been taking shape 
here since the war is its rigidity. It is extremely difficult to change any- 
thing — a price, a wage, an interest rate— because every pressure group has 
learned by experience that, by making sufficient noise, the machinery of 
economic controls can be made to operate in a manner to restore every- 
thing to the same relative position it had before.* 


This is certainly a possible interpretation of what happens, but it is 
hardly a legitimate one. Policy as actually arrived at is a compromise in 
which the Government would appear to hold the upper hand. To meet 
Mr Hoffman’s objection, it would be necessary either to relax controls 
entirely, which would have been disastrous for a country so precariously 
balanced as Britain since the war, or for the Government to ram its policy 
down industry’s throat, which I am sure is not what Mr Hoffman wants. 


From the great mass of literature on economic planning I would like to 
pick out two recent books. One is by an American, Professor Brady, o* 
the University of California } who approaches the subject from a point of 
view on the whole sympathetic to the Labour Government. His last 
chapter is a positive Jeremiad. His complaint is not that the Government 
has pursued wrong policies, but that it has not pursued them hard enough. 
‘Targets’ have not been hit, manpower has not been successfully redistri- 


* Michael L. Hoffman in the New York Times, June 16th 1949. Quoted by 
Howard S. Ellis, The Economics of Freedom (Council on Foreign Relations, 1950), 
p. 122. 

+ Britain in Crisis, by Robert A. Brady. University of California Press. 37s. 6d. 
London. Cambridge University Press. 
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cO~ buted, inflation has not been conquered, nor (at the time he was writing) 
on had the balance of payments problem been settled. He foresees a gloomy 
igh future both for a country he likes and for a social experiment in which he 
ory is interested — not because its planning mechanisms are too rigid, but 
‘ost because they are not rigid enough. He does not say what should have 
ind been done. Nor does he face the fact that planning in a democratic 
| of society cannot be precise unless it is to rely on a very much greater degree 
ra- of public ownership than it has been possible to bring about. Probably to 
hat increase the size of the public sector would be his remedy, but even so he 
its does not explain how he would redistribute manpower into and between 
big the nationalized industries without resource to direction of labour or an 
: inflationary policy of wage-inducements. 

8 The second book is more in the nature of a case-study.* As an account 
put of the Ministry of Aircraft Production and an analysis of the problems it 
int had to face, this book is extremely interesting. But its author makes the 
he surprising claim in the Preface that discussion on planning ‘would be more 





fruitful if it were more closely related to actual planning experience’, and 
offers his case-study as a contribution. Some of the lessons he draws from 
his own wartime experience would doubtless be useful for the nationalized 
industries or for another Ministry of Aircraft Production in another war. 
But unless the author assumes that the planning of a whole economy of 
which the greater part is privately owned is a matter of as exact calcula- 
tion as the aircraft programme during the war, he cannot expect many 
conclusions to be drawn from his analysis. 

One of his points deserves mention, however. He remarks (on page 5) 
that 



























in 

et it is an inevitable feature of administration, which results from the limita- 

rls tion of human capacity, that the more highly centralized the decisions, the 

ly more generalized the basis on which they must be taken, and the fewer the 

cy relationships that can be taken into account. 

a. In other words, no set of planners at the centre can have exact knowledge 
of what goes on at the periphery, which is a further cause of imprecision. 
The essential thing is to strike the right balance between centralization 

~ and delegation. I believe that our experience in peace-time has shown 

¢ that a great deal of delegation is possible without destroying the effective 

2 principle of planning. 

it 

% To conclude: Planning in Britain is an inexact business by nature, but 

‘i it is not for that reason alone ineffective. Broad decisions can be taken at 

y the centre, but their implementation and the elaboration of detail must 





be delegated to the departments and ultimately to the firms. This will lead 
to the missing of targets, but it will preserve flexibility in the economy. 







* Ely Devons, Planning in Practice: Essays in Aircraft Planning in Wartime. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s. 
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External pressures on the Government can be allowed and may even be 
encouraged, which is why the Government has urged individual indus- 
tries to set up Development Councils or similar co-ordinating bodies to 
act as a spokesman for them. The Government itself will listen to them 
and will go some distance to meet them, while retaining in its own hands 
the final right of decision and the power to fix the general economic and 
financial conditions in which the rest takes place. By this means the three 
postulates mentioned earlier can be — and have been - satisfied in broad 
terms. To seek more would endanger the democratic structure of our 
society, and would run the risk of complete dislocation when a mistake is 
made at the centre. 

I have said nothing about the nationalized industries. Their problem 
is a different one, and the lines of criticism are often self-contradictory. 
Some people would have them under much more direct Governmental 
and Parliamentary control; others plead for greater decentralization. 
On this point Professor Devons’s book may well help. 


AGRICULTURAL FOUNDATIONS OF PROGRESS 
IN NIGERIA 


John R. Raeburn 


A review of the ‘Report of the Nigerian Livestock Mission.’ Presented by Thomas Shaw 
and Gilbert Colvile to the Secretary of State for the Colonies on October 24th, 1949. 
Published as Colonial No. 266 by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, February 8th, 1951- 
The author is Reader in Agricultural Economics in the University of London. 


‘Show us what to do. We shall get it done.’ Sultan of Sokoto. October 
4th, 1948. 


The great question in Northern Nigeria is how quickly and how best she 
can effect the passage from feudal agriculture . .. and seven months of 
semi-starvation for stock and man, to a modern system of mixed husbandry. 
Can she clear in one jump of thirty, forty or fifty years the three hurdles 
of conservation, enclosure and increased population, that in England 
were taken separately over 300 or 400 years? Patient pressure to effect this 
change will not be enough. Bold measures of experimentation and innova- 


tion will be necessary. .. .’ 
‘Report of the Nigerian Livestock Mission.’ 


Attempts to raise the productivity of the Tropics and Sub-Tropics 
entail complex problems of far-reaching importance, which together are 
one of the greatest challenges ever made to human foresight, wisdom and 
ingenuity. However great have been the benefits of ‘law and order’ and 
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‘hold the ring’ policies - and they are too often ill-appreciated — it has 
been clear for many years that they should be supplemented by much 
more study, and active support of ways and means to economic develop- 
ment. And now the need for such development becomes yearly more 
apparent, not only in vociferous demands for higher scales of living — 
often from the very groups least capable of constructive work to that end — 
but also from the more general political symptoms of the wider realiza- 
tion of inequalities of wealth and well-being. Commerce, elementary ~ 
‘Western’ education and other culture contacts have made this realiza- 
tion inevitable. If, with it, there are not also a new sense of direction, clear 
opportunities, and a new faith, frustration and social destructiveness will 
set in as often before in human history.* And, perhaps inevitably, the race 
between food production and population growth gets ever more difficult 
in most parts of the world. 

Since 1945, many answers have been attempted to this challenge. In 
Colonial Territories there was first the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act and the resulting spate of ten-year development plans. Then came the 
Overseas Food Corporation, and the Colonial Development Corporation. 
Now we have Mr Truman’s Point Four and the Colombo Plan. In addi- 
tion there has been the continuing work of the Colonial Agricultural, 
Veterinary, Forestry, Geological, and other development Services, which 
are too commonly forgotten, and much unselfish work by many indi- 
viduals in the Administrative Services and in mining and commercial 
companies, 

As a result of all this some Territories have reasonably sound general 
plans; others have got little further than the ill-balanced assortment of 
schemes which they first put up as ten-year plans. Practically all still have 
far too few men able and willing to lay down detailed plans and carry 
them into effect. 

It is against this background that the work of expert ‘missions’ to the 
Colonies from the United Kingdom should be judged. Their help has 
been sought sometimes to give more concrete form to particular aspects of 
general policies, sometimes to make wide surveys of one particular set of 
problems arising in several territories, more seldom, to attempt funda- 
mental analyses. Most seem to have put forward their best efforts during 
the short periods they have had for much interviewing and travel in the 
Colonies and to have spared no effort on their return in bringing together 
lengthy but readable reports. The experience and thought they have 
brought to their tasks have undoubtedly been helpful to Colonial Govern- 
ments and especially to the individuals and officers directly concerned 
with the execution of policies. 


* Compare, Bowle, J. (1947) in Western Political Thought, p. 18: ‘When the com- 
munity sense is broken, the binding force of common ideas loosed, there is loss of 
confidence, irrelevance of purpose, and a sense of lowered vitality. A period of 
frustration sets in; each man is for himself and the driving force is lost or turns 
self-destructive.’ 
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But the difficulties and dangers in relying too much on the work of 
Missions would be clear enough, even if the Groundnut Scheme had not 
been based on a Mission report. The technical, economic, social, admin- 
istrative and political knowledge and experiences of the members of any 
Mission cannot often be balanced by sufficient local knowledge and 
experience to permit wise judgments on all the problems involved. This 
is true no matter what intelligence and care is brought to bear by the 
visiting experts or by those they visit. It is especially true when complex 
biological, economic, social and political problems are considered as well 
as simpler engineering and other technical problems. Perhaps most 
members of Missions fear, like angels, to tread through the complexities 
and unknowns they face. Most have made numerous recommendations 
for further investigations and trials. But it is only natural that some 
Colonial Governments and individual officers may, on reflection, feel that 
certain of their other recommendations have a rushing foolishness about 
them. This results in delays, or even indefinite postponements, in accept- 
ing useful recommendations. Or, worse still, such foolishness as there may 
be goes unrecognized. 

A lesser but not inconsiderable danger, lies in the fact that the publicity 
given to Missions in some Colonies engenders false hopes, and then, in 
time, suspicions and frustrations. Some of the literate youth of African 
territories seem to be all too ready to believe in the magic of ‘experts’, 
machines, plans and ‘welfare’.* Secondary education has as yet advanced 
so little that few have any real understanding of the obstacles to economic 
progress. 

The Nigerian Livestock Mission might well have felt they faced complex 
problems when they interpreted their terms of reference to imply not only 
an investigation of ‘the livestock industry of Nigeria, with particular 
reference to meat production’ but also a survey of ‘all aspects of the 
impact of a livestock development policy on the present agricultural 
pattern in Nigeria’. Here was a country the size of France and Germany 
put together, with some 22,000,000 people, most of them farming, some 
with primitive hand methods of cultivation, a smaller number following 
ancient nomadic ways of cattle raising. Here were great variations of soil 
and climate, high incidences of many diseases, much malnutrition. And 
here, too, was an Agricultural and Veterinary Service so understaffed that 
sometimes individual officers had to look after areas as big as Wales. If 
any historical comparisons are possible, perhaps the Mission might well 
have concluded that they were going, in Northern Nigeria at least, to see 
rural conditions not greatly different in many respects from those of about 
100 B.c., before the Belge with their plough farming began to take over 


* On the other hand, the less well informed are in the majority. There is the story 
of the Treasury clerk at a town in Northern Nigeria who, presented with a claims 
form by two strange men, looked with great curiosity at it and then said ‘Well, 
gentlemen, I should like to help you, but I know of the White Father’s Mission, 
and the Methodist Mission — I don’t know of the Rice Mission!’ 
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from the nomadic cattle-owning Beaker-folk and other neolithic men with 
their primitive ‘hoe’ farming. 

In such circumstances a Mission must grapple with fundamental issues 
however much they may wish to concentrate only on detailed technical 
points. This the Nigerian Livestock Mission obviously tried to do. They 
saw the basic problem as one of increasing production as rapidly as might 
be ‘If Nigeria is to feed her people and safeguard her soil, she must hurry 
as slowly as social, economic and political circumstances permit.’ They 
therefore recognized that increased production in the livestock industry 
depended primarily on securing adequate supplies of roughage and con- 
centrated feeding-stuffs and the improvement of grazings; that gradual 
economic selection of the better types of indigenous cattle should begin 
on a fairly large scale in the near future; that losses in marketing were very 
substantial due to the long treks of cattle from the grazings of the North to 
markets in the South and to long and ill-arranged railway journeys. The 
Mission recognized too that without ‘self help, self respect and self deter- 
mination’ there was ‘no quick way of securing these ends’. 

In the time available the Mission succeeded in bringing together much 
information about these fundamental issues. But, inevitably, the greater 
part of their Report is not a close study of the fundamental problems but 
a brief survey of them leading up to recommendations, covering the long- 
term as well as the short-term period. 

Their recommendations are, in essence, that the production of feeding- 
stuffs for livestock should be increased through subsidized Government 
purchases of sorghum (and presumably other grain), through collective 
farming, possibly assisted by tractors and other forms of mechanization, 
and also through the settlement of nomadic Fulani communities in large 
settlement areas where they would have subsidized supplies of feeding- 
stuffs and fodder made available to them and within which they would be 
entitled to remissions of poll and cattle taxes. Recommendations are also 
made for the establishment of large breeding farms, run by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These would be central to an integrated scheme of 
research in animal husbandry, and they would above all build up know- 
ledge about indigenous breeds and strains of cattle and their responses to 
good feeding and management. They would in due course ‘fix’ good types 
of animal and provide approved sires for the grading up of native herds. 

To reduce losses in the marketing of livestock, the long-term proposals 
are to set up a number of comparatively small abattoirs equipped to 
can ‘stewed steak’ so that it could be shipped without considerable loss 
throughout the territory and overseas. These abattoirs would make it 
possible to avoid the trekking of cattle and therefore, provided cattle 
husbandry was improved, many cattle might be slaughtered a year 
younger than they are at present. 

Recommendations to achieve the desired state of ‘self help, self respect 
and self determination’ turn on the advantages of enclosure of holdings, 
freehold individual possession of land, or collective farming, and on 
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progress towards democratically elected producers’ Marketing Boards. 
But, in the early years, a very substantial degree of compulsion seems to be 
contemplated both as regards Fulani settlements and as regards control of 
the supply of cattle to a monopoly Marketing Board set. up in Kano, 
which is one of the principal markets of the North. 

But, though the basic objectives set out by the Mission are obviously 
desirable, and some pertinent reasons are well put forward in support of 
the main means proposed for their achievement, we may well wonder how 
adequate our knowledge and understanding is of the fundamental 
technical, economic and social issues. 

To consider first the greatest problem: how can enough feeding-stuffs 
for use in the long dry season be made available ? Subsidies to induce more 
cereal production by those who now grow groundnuts, collective farming, 


Government farming, large settlement claims, controlled grazing, : 


enclosures, and improved land tenure arrangements are easier to list and 
discuss in a general way than to make effective in practice. Even from the 
technical standpoint alone, we do not yet know much about Nigerian 
grasslands and the nutritive values of their products. Nor can we be 
reasonably sure, from the standpoint of economic returns of Nigerian 
farmers, of the soundness, even in the long run, of growing more grain for 
feeding of livestock. No new evidence is put forward on this and it may 
well be that, at least on the sandy soils of the thickly populated groundnut 
areas, grain production for livestock feeding is a very uneconomic use of 
resources. Nor have we yet much evidence of the economic viability of 
collective farming, or of various degrees of mechanization of hay and silage 
making. All the evidence there is on the economics of State farming on an 
extensive scale in Africa leaves room for doubt — to say the least. Can we, 
then, be sure that we yet know so very clearly ‘the distinction between what 
the people want and what they ought to want’ and should we press so hard 
now for action on the thesis that ‘something more than propaganda will 
be needed to make Nigerian farmers grow what they ought to grow in the 
interests of the country as a whole’? 

Indeed, until we can prove much more fully that the techniques and 
arrangements we have in mind to secure more feed for livestock are 
sound, and can go into more detailed economic analyses of proposed 
changes, we might well take a humbler approach to social changes and 
Government policy. There are fundamental biological and economic 
reasons why cattle are owned by nomadic herdsmen who scorn the work 
of crop growing, while settled farmers have, the great majority of them, a 
minimum acreage of grain for their own subsistence, groundnuts for their 
cash crop, and perhaps a few goats and sheep only. Plenty of land is 
available to the Fulani and to settled farmers too if they have the inclina- 
tion, and above all the energy, to work it. Both Fulani and settled farmers 
have learnt how to use their labour — often curtailed by disease and mal- 
nutrition — to reasonable economic effect within the basic seasonal and 
other environmental conditions that beset them. Scientific knowledge, 
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engineering, new inspirations, capital, and organization, all these in due 
course may work wonders. But let us first try out, promptly and compre- 
hensively, the first of these and seek diligently for more of it before, with 
the others, we go very far in altering systems of farming which, however 
primitive they may seem, are still for a sparsely populated country, 
extremely short of capital, workable systems and generally accepted by 
those directly concerned. 

This is not to say that only scientists and agricultural technicians 
should be concerned with the important work of the next few years. They 
should be helped as far as may be to a full understanding of the economic 
and social framework within which scientific results might or might not 
be applicable. Such understanding need not be a curb but a guide to the 
spirit of true inquiry. The relative supplies and ‘costs’ of land of various 
types, of labour, of managerial skills, and of capital, and the relative prices 
of products are especially important to understand. Some reasonable 
assessment of the prospects for collective farming, and of grouped-farms 
with various degrees of mechanization, can then be made and trials begun 
in localities so carefully chosen, and under conditions so strictly defined, 
that worth-while results will be secured. 

On the second main problem, how to achieve an efficient marketing 
system, it is obvious that more careful economic assessments should be 
made. The seasonal movements of livestock are insufficiently understood. 
The effective demands for various types of meat product in different 
localities are not well enough known. And there is much room for careful 
tests of the net losses resulting from the present systems of sale and the long 
treks over cattle routes and finally there seems to be need for more 
detailed assessment of the costs of the improved abattoirs and canning 
factories which the Mission proposes, and of the probable consequences of 
the proposed Marketing Boards with their rather sweeping monopoly 
powers. There can be little doubt that present systems of marketing are in 
several respects wasteful, but the use of compulsion to ensure adequate 
deliveries of cattle and smaller livestock to rather costly abattoirs, and the 
imposition of quite substantial restrictions on consumers’ choices as be- 
tween fresh meat and canned, require very careful and detailed assess- 
ment. The Mission has done much good work, but it requires to be carried 
much further. It may well be that a balanced economic judgment would 
not favour wide acceptance of the Mission’s proposals and certainly not 
the conclusion that successful abattoir operations need entail ‘continual 
re-equipment with the very latest and most efficient plant without con- 
straint as to finance or risk’. 











































REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS 
Bernard Wall 


Most Italian periodicals have their counterparts in other countries, and 
one tends to get an overall impression of imitation of the French — it is 
partly an unfair impression, of course, due to the fact that French period- 
icals are so widely known that they always seem prototypes. In reality the 
pattern of Italian culture with its strongly marked regional influences is 
quite unique. 

But even if we are content to judge by external appearances we must 
admit that Italy has one periodical of European standing that has no 
parallel in Europe. This is the Quaderni della Critica (literally ‘Notebooks of 
the Critica’), edited by Benedetto Croce and published from Bari. The 
Quaderni publication began relatively recently, succeeding the old Critica 
that Croce produced regularly for a whole generation — it became a kind of 
inspired word for a large section of the cultivated and university classes, 
and its influence in Italy was incomparably greater than that of any 
review in England. The Quaderni review, like the old Critica, has some 
remarkable characteristics. It is not only edited but also written almost 
exclusively by Signor Croce. It is eminently readable. Certain aspects of 
Croce’s thought are very irritating. For instance his literary criticism is 
marred for the present reviewer by his lack of sensitiveness to most of the 
best of modern poetry from the time of Rimbaud onwards. Then again he 
is astonishingly insensitive to modern sociology and the demands for a 
more equitable distribution of wealth. His attitude to this subject, or 
rather his lack of attitude, makes one think of an enlightened English 
Whig of the late eighteenth century. Perhaps this must be partly ascribed 
to Signor Croce’s age, and partly to the atmosphere of Italian society 
itself whose economic hierarchies are even to-day not a little like those 
described by Jane Austen in her novels or (better comparison in view of 
Jane Austen’s primness) the jolly world of Tom Jones. But such faults, in a 
writer whose interests are more universal than those of almost any other 
living man, whose erudition is prodigious yet carried in an easy and urbane 
way in the best traditions of humanism, merely suggest the idea of Homer 
nodding. Croce is so universal and supreme and his output of a whole 
shelf-ful of books so unparalleled, that a positive evil has come from his 
power. He is like a magnet for his readers, they are drawn to him and they 
imitate his style and his manner of tackling problems. So in Italian 
universities one is always meeting minor Croces, doctors with Croce’s 
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subtlety but lacking his humanism and caustic humour and hence 
victims of a certain peninsular pedantry. 

Though he is now eighty-four years old, Croce’s output of work con- 
tinues unabated, as the latest volume of the Quaderni (which contains 
pieces from several ‘Works in Progress’ doubtless later destined to take on 
volume form) testifies. There are several philosophical studies to which 
are appended the customary polemical contentions. There is a series of 
chapters on fifteenth-century Italian literature. There are book reviews 
that cover publications in English, French, Spanish and German as well 
as Italian. There is a series of essays on detailed points in the history of 
literature and art — concerning Chateaubriand and Pierre Louys, Tasso, 
Machiavelli, Cellini and Gide. The outstanding Neapolitan philosopher, 
Vico, whose work Croce has helped to bring before the notice of the 
Italian public, is of course not forgotten. But indeed, the Quaderni like the 
old Critica, covers page after page with discursive and urbane reminders of 
the whole treasury of European culture. 

The change of emphasis in Croce’s writing on current politics during 
the last fifty years is an interesting comment on the state of the world. 
Croce has always been a liberal, but the enemies of liberalism have changed 
with the generations. Fifty years ago the forces of darkness for liberals lay 
in the old Empires that made use of clericalism for their machinery of 
government — the Hapsburgs and the Romanoffs. Between the two wars 
Croce’s bugbear was, naturally enough, Italian Fascism, and he never 
missed an opportunity of making sarcastic and double-edged remarks 
about the dictatorship which were the delight of all who had ears to hear. 
Since the war the Soviet dictatorship and the declarations of practising 
Stalinists in Italy have been getting much attention — Croce keeps return- 
ing to them with a kind of uneasy irritation, as though nonplussed by their 
unreasonableness, the more so because, as a man of reason, he finds it hard 
to swallow the Fideistie element. 


When we hear someone say, ‘I am a Marxist’ [says Croce in this issue of 
the Quaderni], we know that that declaration is an invitation to stop all 
exchange of ideas, and to content ourselves with what are not ideas but 
ready-made phrases. . . . We should no longer count on good faith or on 
sacred friendship because the serious Marxist should be prepared to 
betray them, and if that does not happen in practice it is thanks to the 
incoherence, born of natural good feeling, that revolts against suffocation 
in the clasp of duty imposed by fanaticism. . . . Is it remarkable that the 
crassest ignorance, the toughest insensitiveness, the most shameless lying, 
and the loss of all politeness and reverence should nowadays be called 
Marxism’ . . .? [Or] ‘Marx is neither the workers nor the proletariat nor 
Communism, but a pretended philosopher, and I am allowed to confound 
him and deny him as such... .’ [Or] ‘It is not wronging Stalin to believe 
that Vico had a philosophical head somewhat surer than he has.’ 


The standards of political controversy have declined in Italy as else- 
where since Croce was a young man - since the old days when Wilhelm 
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Liebknecht visited Naples ‘and one spoke about Communism sensibly 
and not transformed by hate’. And in this sense the man of an earlier 
generation, brought up in the days when an appeal to facts loyally 
verified was accepted by all, is at a disadvantage when he comes across 
someone who blandly denies the facts and calls black white. Yet Croce is 
both brilliant and unsatisfying in this field of argument. If it is interesting 
to discuss Stalinism at all nowadays it is only in terms of a religion, a faith 
that fires the masses as Moslemism once did — and to ask how this comes 
about. But Croce is indifferent to the inner significance of mass hypnotism 
or psychosis as he is to the social question. In this issue of the Quaderni 
Croce has reprinted his criticism of U N ES CO which caused a stir in 
the summer of 1950. His argument that that organization is in its very 
constitution ambiguous and that there is no reconciling the Western 
conception of Freedom with Eastern despotism remains as impressive as 
ever. His appeal for ‘a solemn debate, public and worldwide, on the 
principles necessary for the dignity of human life and civilization’ is not 
made less significant by the fact that it was not, and almost certainly will 
not, be answered. 

It is interesting to compare the Quaderni with other reviews edited and 
written by people of a younger generation — J/ Ponte, for instance, or Ulisse. 
Croce writes with assurance and serenity, he strides confidently forward 
in his search for ever greater precision. The able and sincere writers who 
form a team round Professor Calamandrei, the editor of J] Ponte, are 
conscious of the innumerable ways in which ‘values’ are thrown about in 
the present age, they are hesitant and self-questioning, and their state- 
ments have a provisional air and even at times the air of being questions. 
Moreover they are more united in their sincerity than in their agreement 
about points of detail. The problems they face are how to preserve free- 
dom and establish social justice, how to interpret Socialism or European 
Federalism or the rearming of Germany. By and large they are in favour 
of radical social reforms and they are bitterly opposed to totalitarianism. 
Yet like their opposite numbers in France or in England, they seem to 
express the ‘disarray’ of the European mind to-day. 

The December, 1950, issue of J/ Ponte is an example in point. The 
number contains a ‘symposium’ on European Federation. Federal plans 
for Europe have for long had a special appeal to Italians. National union 
was achieved very late and nationalistic feeling has never gone very deep 
— when it has appeared it has taken hysterical and superficial forms that 
have not lasted, as for instance with Fascism. Moreover, Italy is peculiarly 
dependent on other European nations. There is perhaps no other country 
where so many people would be prepared to sacrifice the doubtful benefits 
of national sovereignty in exchange for permanent peace and equal 
treatment by stronger neighbours. But the ‘symposium’ on this subject in 
Il Ponte cortains a remarkable variety of opinions on how to achieve 
European Federation, and what kind of Federation is desirable, and one 
is left with an uneasy impression that the difficulties are in fact insuperable. 
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Even views about the rearming of Germany vary very much. For 
Italians this is a speculative gamble, for if the Western Germans are re- 
armed, they will naturally want to ‘liberate’ the Eastern Germans. If there 
is a world war and Russia is defeated, the Europeans will then be faced 
once more with the problem of one power that is much stronger than the 
others - Germany will take the place of Russia, just as Russia has at 
present taken the place of Germany. The Italians, like the French, are 
apprehensive about having a téte-a-téte with the Germans, and from this 
apprehension only the Anglo-Saxon countries ‘can relieve them. 

Where union of feeling is most striking is in what concerns the present 
British Government. Though JI Ponte, politically, links up with ideas 
disseminated by the Action Party and with liberal-Socialism — and hence 
has a profound admiration for the achievements of the British Labour 
Party in the field of home politics, writers express the disillusionment about 
British foreign policy that is now rampant in Italy. The decline of British 
prestige since 1945 has been precipitous. 

Here are a few examples. 

Signor Luciano Bolis sees no hope for saving Europe until 


the Socialists of various countries (I am speaking of France and Germany 
because those in Italy do not count) emerge from their minority, throw 
aside their reverence and fear, and learn to see England for what she is, 
that is, a country substantially isolationist and nationalistic. 


Count Carandini, lately Italian Ambassador in London, advises going 
ahead with continental plans 


To bring into being an initial nucleus of a European federation on the 
Continent does not mean excluding Great Britain from the international 
community....QOn the contrary it means giving her a peremptory 
invitation that cannot be refused to participate as counterweight to a 
German influence which, in her absence, would be preponderant. 


Two other writers, Mario Rollier and Luigi Salvatorelli, express their 
feelings with less sympathy than Carandini 
Says the former: 


In the clearest way British Labour has adopted towards the Continent of 
Europe and its unification the position of the Pharisee who will have 
nothing to do with the Publican. ... Faced with this situation, conti- 
nental Europe should make a virtue of necessity and find comfort in the 
hope that the example and success of federal unification should succeed 
where logical reasoning has failed. 


And the latter: 


Between European Federalism and British Labour the incompatibility is 
absolute because British Labour rejects categorically the fundamental 
idea of Federalism, namely the limitation of national sovereignty. The 
British Labour movement is, together with Soviet Communism, the 
maximum expression of the nationalistic and corporativistic degeneration 
of Socialism. 
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The Italian Socialist party has been dogged by misfortunes almost since 
its inception — alike at the time of the ascent to power of Mussolini 
(himself a dissident Socialist) and after the liberation it suffered from 
scissions and mistaken tactics that ruined its chances of being an effective 
force. To-day in Italy there are no less than three Socialist parties, and 
their disagreements have left a vacuum between the Demo-Christian 
party, which forms the Government, and the Communists, who are the 
backbone of the opposition. In no other country is the warfare between 
the Vatican and the Kremlin more open and clear than in Italy. 

Yet Socialist ideas or idealisms are widespread amongst the Italian 
intelligentsia, and the extent to which feeling against the foreign policy of 
the British Labour movement does not include home policy is suggested 
by the December, 1950, issue of Ulisse which contains a symposium (once 
again a symposium, witnessing to the difficulty of making up one’s mind ?) 
dedicated to the ‘Drama of Socialism’. The editors, or at least those who 
assembled the symposiasts, state that 


Men and parties of our time, even when they do not openly proclaim 
themselves Socialists, show that they accept and defend at least the funda- 
mental principles of Socialism, and thus testify that the Socialist way of 
thinking about the world has been achieved. 


And 


Composed as it is by someone who looks on Socialism as the only way out 
of the widespread and painful disquiet of to-day, this (issue) is aimed at 
least at clearing up the terms of the debate... .’ 


The greater number of contributors are manifestly on the side of the 
‘democratic’ or ‘British-Scandinavian’ type of Socialism, and their 
hostility to the Russian régime is unreserved. It is particularly to the 
credit of this number of Ulisse that writers seem to have grasped the 
difference between the British Labour movement and Continental 
Socialism. British Socialism is a peculiarly British product. That is to say, 
it is basically ‘empirical’ rather than ‘intellectual’ (this comes out as soon 
as it is seen from abroad), and of course it cannot be called ‘Marxist’. But 
the ‘empirical’ and ‘non-intellectual’ character of the Labour party 
makes contact with the continent difficult. For better or for worse the 
British Labour movement has inherited a whole climate of Christian 
feeling and of humanitarianism (not to mention Puritanism) ; and without 
these British traditions and the discipline and patience that encourage 
people to stand in queues and fill in forms and believe that some good will 
come from so doing, Socialism in the British sense would hardly be think- 
able. The Italian virtues are of a very different kind. Hence there is some- 
thing dissatisfying about nearly all Italian discussions of British Socialism. 
The basic question of how such a system would be thinkable in Italy 
remains unanswered, and this takes away a lot of the interest from 
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brilliant intellectual discussions about whether or not the system would 
be desirable. 

The indignation of the Italian Federalists at the damage done to their 
cause by the British Labour movement may be widespread, but it is by 
no means shared by everyone. Another view, which opens up somewhat 
brighter vistas, is expressed by an able commentator, Sergio Fenoaltea in 
the January 1951 issue of J/ Ponte in an article entitled ‘Europeanism or 
Atlanticism’. 

Professor Fenoaltea begins by confessing that though he was once an 
enthusiastic Federalist, he has to-day altered his view. ‘United Europe’ 
would have been an adequate answer to the Communist threat thirty 
years ago, but it is now out of date — its place has been taken by the 
‘Atlantic’ idea. To-day Europe is diminished by half and the Federation 
of the free peoples who have survived could only become a vital motive 
force in history, and appeal to emotional loyalties, were ‘European Union’ 
irredentist about the other half of Europe. Thus the idea of the union of 
Europe is much more bellicist than the Atlantic idea. Moreover, in what 
would its real force (if deprived of Britain and the United States) consist? 


| He finds that British distrust of the idea of a continental Europe deprived 


of American support is justified. In reality, there are only two possible 
kinds of future for Western Europe — one is absorption into the Soviet 
territorial bloc, the other is absorption into the Atlantic bloc that includes 
the British Commonwealth and the United States. The idea of the 
Atlantic Bloc has a genuine basis in history, and the countries that look 
on to the sea have fundamentals in common. 

Hence Professor Fenoaltea concludes that though all efforts to achieve 
closer integration between two or more free continental countries would 
be advantageous, this is only if certain conditions are observed. These are: 
(1) That such integration is not conceived of in the sense of a ‘European 
neutralism’ or a ‘European Third Force’. (2) That it is not conceived in 
terms of ‘European Patriotism’ with mental reserves that are anti- 
American. (3) That it does not frustrate initiatives on the Atlantic plane 
and (4) that any eventual integration between particular European 
countries is carried through within the framework and spirit of the 


| Atlantic Community. 


Il Ponte shows no desire to err by giving too cheerful a picture of Italy’s 
immediate prospects. Either there will be war or else a continuation of 
the present situation. If there is war, Italians can have few illusions about 
what will happen to Italy, at present the most defenceless and unde- 
fended of all Western countries. But, as Ji Ponte sees things, disaster also 
lies ahead if the present situation continues. The view is expounded in an 
editorial (January 1951) called ‘War (so long as it doesn’t happen) is 
convenient,’ which deals with the disintegrating effect of totalitarianism on 
those engaged in the struggle against it, and suggests how preparations 
for defence put a tremendous strain on the social and political order of a 
poor country. 
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The spectre of war [says the editorial] . . . becomes in internal politics a 
comfortable excuse for putting off all reforms. The Government and the 
parties realize that thanks to the emergency of the moment their task has 
become easier.... All difficulties are answered by war... . Essential 
foods, clothes, medicines, increase in price; it is painful, but there is the 
war. ... Speculators are beginning to make unmeasured profits? It is 
deplorable, but there is the war. We need to return to coupons, rationing 
and queues? It is disagreeable, but it is war... . Fascist laws which 
according to constitutional pledge were to be abolished, can with profit 
remain in vigour (and blessed be the memory of their inventor). . 
Necessities of war: an nee always valid for transforming demo- 
cracy into totalitarianism. . 


The experience of Italians makes this point telling. The Fascist régime, 
especially in its later phases, was essentially a war régime. The dictator- 
ship (as all dictatorships?) drew no little strength from the denunciation 
of enemies who were always said to be at the gates. The terminology of 
defence inevitably has common words and phrases with the terminology 
of Fascism. Yet it is interesting to notice how an Italian writer who, in the 
loose language of the day, would definitely be called ‘Left’ thinks of 
rationing and queues as evils foisted on the people by reactionaries who 
use war as an excuse — the horizon is indeed different from that of présent- 
day Britain! 

But what can be concluded from all this? Once again J/ Ponte seems to 
show something of that uncertainty and confusion of will that is charac- 
teristic of Western Europe. If present conditions continue, it suggests, 


this so-called democratic republic in ten more years will wake up trans- 
formed into a régime of police paternalism imposed by authority on the 
poorest and most backward country of Europe. [And thus] while the only 
effective contribution that could be made from within so as not to aggravate 
international tension, would be to begin by achieving social peace in 
national policy, the laws of war allow the suffocation in the country of 
every aspiration after social peace, and thus inevitably contribute towards 
preparing another civil war. . 


This last view may sound very pessimistic, but by and large the Italian } 


intelligentsia has a natural inclination to pessimism about life and politics 
in Italy. Perhaps it should be taken less as a realistic estimate of what is 
likely to happen than as a nervous reaction of intelligent Italians to the 
quandary of Europe. While the danger is evident, it should be remembered 
that no Italian Government, whatever its policy or efforts, could even begin 
to solve the ‘social problem’ at home without large-scale help from abroad. 
This, naturally, must not be used as an argument for preserving the 
present contrasts between wealth and poverty, which are a permanent 
irritant in Italy and undoubtedly help to swell the ranks of the Com- 
munist Party. The fact remains that over-population is a major aspect of 
the Italian ‘social problem’ — and this can only be dealt with if other 
countries will agree to accept really big numbers of Italian immigrants. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEWS 
Felix Walter 


Like the country itself, and its population, and its industrial productivity, 
the number of periodicals published in the United States is huge. The 
standard directories list some fifteen hundred, which seems a formidable 
figure until one remembers that ‘periodical’ is a very loose blanket-term 
and includes all that the ‘trade’ lists under the general heading of ‘pulps’, 
that is to say, the cheaply printed ‘western’, detective-story and love-story 
magazines, all the so-called ‘comics’; while added to these is the legion of 
specialized publications that appeal to stamp-collectors, photographers, 
amateur astrologers, movie-fans, physical-culturists and the like. 

Boiled down to a serious residue, there are probably about fifty Amer- 
ican periodicals which, in some aspect or other, qualify as ‘reviews’ in the 
European sense of the word, though nearly all American reviews contain 
some fiction and verse and are very rarely entirely confined to articles on 
current issues. Fifty is a large number to cope with and, of course, no 
American, however wealthy or pretentious, would court cerebral indiges- 
tion by subscribing to so many. But Americans do read a lot of magazines. 
All sorts of reasons can be put forward to explain this habit. The ‘superior’ 
European might be tempted to put it all down to frivolity of mind and an 
inability to concentrate when reading on any one subject for any length of 
time. ‘Consider,’ he might say, ‘the many American picture magazines, 
with scarcely any accompanying text, like Zook or See. Consider the 
periodicals which sell widely, largely because their readers are guaranteed 
that it will not take more than so-and-so many minutes to read any given 
article, magazines like Reader’s Digest, or Quick, which, as the latter’s name 
implies, caters to an almost breathless clientele. 

But such criticism is really very superficial. Many Americans may be in 
more of a hurry than seems reasonable, but if they read a lot of periodical 
literature is it primarily because they want to find out about the world 
they live in. As the world situation becomes more critical, circulation 
figures in the United States go up, not down. 

There is another reason too, probably, and that is that nearly all 
American periodicals are attractively and even luxuriously got up. This 
means that they are nice to have about the house, nice to pick up and set 
down again when one has turned over a few pages. This wins them the 
favour of the mistress of the house, who has a very important say in pre- 
paring family subscription lists. A large magazine-rack, which is used as 
much for display as for convenience, is a prominent feature of most 
American living-rooms. With a little practice, one can scan these racks 
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and come to a pretty accurate conclusion regarding at least the principle 
interests of the household concerned. 

Some American friends of mine have just built a house. When I went 
over it the other day to admire the deep-freeze and the dish-washing 
machine and the uncanny radar contraption which opens the garage door 
when a car approaches, I did not fail to notice the magazine-rack in its 
place of honour in the ‘den’. This rack held fifteen or twenty of the current 
American periodicals, and I could not help thinking, as I skimmed over 
the titles, that here was a very representative selection. I had seen its like, 
with a few variations, in a good many American homes belonging to 
people in the upper-middle income bracket and with rather more than 
average cultural pretensions. I am going to run over that list because it 
makes a convenient starting-point for a discussion of what the reasonably 
well-to-do and reasonably well-informed American likes to read. 

Let us start with the weeklies. Mr Luce’s ubiquitous twins, Time and 
Life, are, of course, very much in evidence. Life is at present at the head of 
the circulation lists and tops the five million mark every week. A subscrip- 
tion to Life is now a habit in many American households. There is always 
something interesting to be found in its pages, even if some of its readers 
are irritated by the special pleading on certain political topics in which its 
proprietor indulges. This irritation is often increased when one turns to 
Time, with its ‘smart-alec’ tone and its claims to omniscience. In any case, 
Americans in their millions read Time, just as they read Life, as part of 
what has become a national custom. Newsweek stands beside Time on the 
shelf. It covers much the same ground as its contemporary, but does not 
try to mould its writings into a special jargon. Many Americans like to 





read both these weeklies, and some add Business Week, which is at least as | 


well informed as the two others. 
The enormous bulk of the Sunday New York Times rests on a table 
below the rack. Dwellers on the Eastern Seaboard, and for five hundred 
miles or so inland, either plough their way through that paper at some 
time or other early in the week, or they tackle its rival, The New York 
Herald Tribune. Whole families seem to be reared in one tradition or the 
other, just as they grow up to be Republicans or Democrats in some parts 
of the country. Two sections in these Sunday papers usually claim most 
attention: the magazine section and the book-review section. Though on 
the whole less well written than their British opposite numbers, these 
sections of these two American Sunday papers cover, but in greater 
detail, much the same ground as one expects to find covered in, say, The 
Times Literary Supplement, The Observer, or The Manchester Guardian Weekly. 
The American who is particular about his book-reviews will probably not 
rest content with this newspaper treatment. His bible is often The Saturday 
Review of Literature, which, though inclined to be cliquish, and sometimes 
donnish too, covers the contemporary publishing field better,than, any 
other periodical in the United States. 
One other weekly stands on the rack besides these others. It is that 
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inevitable symbol of a certain level of urban sophistication, The New 
Yorker. In Britain it is often considered a vastly overrated periodical. 
People do not think it is very funny, but then most Americans do not find 
Punch at all funny. Certainly the humour of The New Yorker, or rather its 
wit — for it deals mostly in the latter commodity — requires a good deal of 
knowledge of the background gossip of Manhattan Island, but it is metro- 
politan gossip which is fairly well-known to a widespread stratum of 
Americans all over the country. But The New Yorker does speak a private 
language. I remember trying to explain a wordless Thurbér cartoon to a 
French bourgeois family in Saint-Jean-de-Luz. I fear an English middle- 
class family in Lyme Regis would have been equally unamused, but any 
American who has progressed beyond High School would have guffawed 
at once. The New Yorker is the closest thing to a national humorous 
magazine in the United States, but it is much more than just that. 
Its ‘Talk of the Town’, its London and Paris letters, and above all 
its celebrated ‘profiles’, which are detailed studies of current celebrities, 
often the work of years, constitute journalistic achievement of a very high 
order. 

Fortnightlies do not seem to flourish in the United States, so one can 
pass at once from the sample weeklies on the rack of this typical American 
household to the monthlies. As the master of the house is an actuary, 
working for a large insurance company, he naturally subscribes to that 
expensive, beautifully turned-out businessman’s review, Fortune. When 
this magazine first started, some years ago, the wiseacres predicted a very 
short life for it in the highly competitive American magazine market. But 
Fortune has survived for over a decade and without sacrificing a single jot 
of its super-elegance and elaborate make-up. Indeed it has gained in 
prestige and in scope during the past few years. Though it belongs to the 
Time-Life chain of ownership, it actually indulges in far less special plead- 
ing than either of its sister-journals or even than a nominally objective 
publication like Reader’s Digest, which has embarked on some very 
curious crusades during the past year or so. Fortune specializes in the ex- 
haustive and severely factual article, often unsigned, but carefully pre- 
pared and lavishly illustrated with photographs and diagrams. It furnishes 
one of the best examples of the fact that American periodical journalism 
at its best is hardly journalism at all, at least in the etymological sense of 
the word. Such articles as the one on the St Lawrence Waterway prob- 
lem, in the December number, or those on the American Soft-Drink 
Industry, or American Economists, in the January number, have obviously 
required many long months of preparation. 

Most of the luxury periodicals are, of course, designed to cater to the 
distaff side of the household. Esquire is about the only important periodical 
for men, as distinct from women. Its fiction and its articles on current 
affairs probably exercise less appeal than its illustrations or even than its 
advertisements, Among the typically women’s journals that can be spied 
on the magazine-rack are Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar and Home and Garden. 
9 
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Of these there is little to be said, and, in any case, they are well-known 
abroad, particularly in Britain, where they occasionally arrive as con- 
tainers for nylons sent through the mails by solicitous American friends. 
They are really fashion magazines in one sense or another, though they 
do make a point of including verse and fiction and occasional articles 
from well-known pens. 

Flair, which stands beside them, is the latest casualty in the struggle to 
survive. Founded about a year ago, its last number appeared in January 
of this year, so it must now be spoken of in the past tense. Flair was an 
interesting venture, but apparently a too expensive one. Its paper was of 
the glossiest, its make-up not only elaborate and luxurious, but tending 
to a constant series of surprises. Detachable sections in various formats 
and styles were bound within the cover, and, as one American remarked, 
‘One wouldn’t be surprised if a five-course meal dropped out of the next 
Flair.’ My own surprise in the Christmas number was to find the cover cut 
away to show the picture of a jewel glittering on page two. Then, on 
turning the cover, one found that the jewel was enshrined in a Christmas 
message from Sir Stafford Cripps! Flair was cosmopolitan in its interests 
and in its staff of contributors: Elizabeth Bowen, Jules Supervielle, and, 
in the last number of all, Beverly Nichols with an admirable piece on the 
Festival of Britain. 

As one periodical dies in the United States another comes to birth. 
Holiday, a much less chi-chi and self-conscious journal, has taken the place 
of Flair. As its name indicates, it is chiefly a journal of travel, and in this 
aspect it can be expected to complement the popular National Geographic, 
which is surely the most conservative in format of all American periodicals. 
Holiday seems, however, to have borrowed something of the technique of 
Fortune and devotes a leading article in each issue to a profusely illustrated 
and exhaustive ‘reportage’ on some American city or state. Atlanta, 
Georgia, and the State of Tennessee have been two of the most recent 
subjects. 

Now for the more serious reviews, represented in the present case- 
history by The Atlantic Monthly and Harper’s (not to be confused with 
Harper’s Bazaar, which is a women’s magazine). These, I should be 
inclined to say, are at present the two outstanding American reviews. 
They are senior in status as well as in quality; indeed Harper’s last October 
celebrated its centenary, and a hundred years is a long time for a periodical 
to survive in any country, but particularly in the United States. Of the 
two, the Atlantic is the more interested in letters and the arts. Its December 
number, for instance, included a charming essay by Sir Max Beerbohm 
on George Moore, a most informative extract from the forthcoming auto- 
biography of Stephen Spender dealing with Cyril Connolly and the 
founding of Horizon, an instalment of Arthur Mizener’s biography of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, and an article by Aline Louchheim on Contemporary 
Art in New York. In the January number, the well-known American 

journalist, Vincent Sheean, writes of his Last Visit with Shaw, Edward 
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Murrow does a full-length review of the latest volume of the Churchill 
History, and MacKinley Helm writes on Toulouse-Lautrec and Goya. 

It is clear that in The Atlantic Monthly at least British authors and 
British letters are by no means neglected. I should say that this is true at 
present of most of the better American reviews. Turning to Harper’s, for 
instance, one finds in the December number an amusing article by D. W. 
Brogan called ‘Tourist in America’ and the first instalment of Fred Hoyle’s 
‘The Nature of the Universe’. Though it is a comparative rarity to find an 
American writing for a British review, any British author with an estab- 
lished reputation can be sure of finding space - and handsome remunera- 
tion — across the Atlantic. 

There are certain other aspects of The Atlantic Monthly which must 
strike every reader. Borrowing a leaf from the weeklies, it includes, for 
instance, a Washington report with up-to-date comment on the internal 
political scene, and, following that report, usually, a special article on 
some foreign country of current importance in American foreign policy. 
Thus, in December, the Aélantic dealt compactly with Turkey and with 
the Philippines, in January with France and with Malaya, in February 
with Canada. The Atlantic Monthly, more so perhaps than any other 
American review of its kind, specializes in articles by ‘big names’ and by 
experts in the field. Recent issues have included Barbara Ward, with an 
extract from her new book, Policy for the West, Benjamin Fairless, an ex- 
President of U.S. Steel, writing on the present-day steel resources of North 
America, Senator Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont, a former President of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, who, in ‘How Big is an 
Inch’, tackles the important question of international standards. Just how 
important such matters can be to the Western Allies, Senator Flanders 
illustrates from some experiences of the last war: 


At one moment early in the war, lack of a standard almost caused disaster 
on a grand scale. A part broke in one of the radar units protecting the 
Panama Canal. Those in command were dismayed to discover that no re- 
placement part was in stock. They put through a rush call to Washington 
to have the part flown from the factory to the Canal. Long before it arrived, 
however, the officer in charge of stores made a foot-by-foot search of his 
warehouse. He found eight full bins of the needed part, all marked with a 
different stock number. ‘Stock duplication caused by lack of or deficiency 
in a standard parts catalogue,’ standards men call it. 

Very probably it was a screw thread that cost this country its greatest 
losses in time, money and materials. The screw thread is a simple device, 
but it ties together the whole mechanical skeleton of our civilization. 
Throughout World War II we desperately needed the mechanical co- 
ordination that an international screw thread system would have pro- 
vided. The British Whitworth Standard and our own American Standard 
differed only slightly in their dimensions, but the difference might as well 
have been as wide as the Atlantic Ocean. 

William L. Batt, American Chairman of the Combined Production and 
Resources Board, has estimated that because of lack of interchangeability 
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in screw threads, we shipped about 600 million dollars abroad in the form of 
extra screws, nuts, and bolts as spare parts. When Packard took over the 
manufacture of the Rolls-Royce Merlin engine in the summer of 1940, it 
first had to spend ten months redrawing 2,000 blueprints American fashion 
and translating the Whitworth thread forms into the American standard on 
3,200 nuts, bolts and studs. 
















































In an earlier issue of the Atlantic, Robert Moses, long a prominent 
administrator in New York City and State governments, writes on a 
subject of particular interest to people in the British Isles, namely housing. 
He has some severe strictures to make on private building in some of its 
aspects, and though no advocate of unrestricted public building, he hints 
at an interesting compromise in his final suggestions: 


If, instead of hiring half-baked revolutionary planners to fill our college 
undergraduates with ingenious schemes to disperse populations, split up 
big cities into little ones, go underground or into distant places to escape 
bombs and congestion, abandon large urban areas in favour of roadside 
villages, we were to publish reliable, simply-written, common-sense in- 
formation to control the building boom, what a country this would be! 
We most need a series of informative primers or catalogues describing twenty 
or more attractive subdivisions, explaining in terms understandable by lay- 
men, ground plans, utilities, lot-sizes and costs, treatment of existing 
topography, preservation and enhancement of natural scenery, with 
sketches of large, medium and small houses. These brochures should also 
include standard zoning specifications for ‘counties, towns and villages, 
needed road transportation, recreation and school facilities, and evidence 
of the wisdom of adequate investment in subdivision from the long-range 
community view. 

Water cannot rise above its own level and no building boom can produce 
anything better than the ambition and pride of the community call for. 
If we permit the cheapest speculators to aim their schemes at the lowest 
common denominator, we shall certainly wreck most of the countryside 
before the next big boom subsides. If local people have no lively interest 
in their places of birth or adoption, how can carpet-baggers who have no 
roots or attachments be expected to preserve its natural beauties and 
maintain its traditions. A community must have leadership and conscience 
to resist the ruthless modern developer. These are commodities no out- 
sider can supply. The most we as public officials can do is to hold the 
mirror up to nature, point the moral, and hope for the best. 


I have quoted from both these articles, and at some length, because I 
feel that they represent a unique and important element in present-day 
American periodical journalism. In what European reviews would one 
expect to find articles competently written by business men? They would 
find themselves elbowed out by the philosophers, the historians and the 
political theorists, and so they would have been in comparable American 
reviews a generation ago. 

To big names, Harper’s as a rule seems to prefer the work of its own 
established staff-writers and frequent contributors. Its standards, how- 
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ever, are as high as the Aflantic’s, but it is peculiar in that it has a single 
voice, speaking strongly in every issue, and that is the voice of Bernard 
DeVoto. Most readers of Harper’s turn to the DeVoto article before they 
read anything else. His seems to be the authentic voice of American 
liberalism to-day and it is an extraordinarily persuasive voice. He is at his 
best when he is on the attack, breaking a lance against the nation-wide 
lobby of the American Medical Association, or examining the ethical 
problem of the ex-Communists who have played such a prominent part 
in some recent American trials. DeVoto’s ‘Letter to a Family Doctor’ in 
the January Harper’s is a scathing chapter in the present American debate 
about the pro’s and con’s of the Welfare State. It takes a stand which 
would perhaps not be popular in anti-Labour circles in Britain but it does 
take a stand against an extraordinary campaign of misrepresentation 
which would certainly cause raised eyebrows in BMA circles. DeVoto 
explains why he has made deductions from his doctor’s bill: 


Your proprietary advertising reached me opportunely. I was following 
the ads which you were running in the Boston newspapers. I found them 
dishonest, and they further annoyed me by the copywriter’s assumption that 
I am a fool. But they harmonized well with the ads on the opposite page, 
which were trying to sell me water from a radium spring that is guaran- 
teed to cure everything from impotence to cancer. They set out to rouse the 
same fears to the same ends. Your radio commercials interested me too. 
Little dramatic sketches presented you as the old family doctor, with the 
nobility and self-sacrifice which copywriters now have you wearing like a 
streetwalker’s smile, and assured me that you were guarding my health 
(without fee, the implication was) and simultaneously protecting me from 
political enslavement..I observed that as soon as you signed off, another 
little drama came on. There was a woman who was very, very tired. She 
was so exhausted and suffered so much from backache that she could not 
greet her husband with the loving eagerness which alone could save their 
marriage. It turned out that she needed the dollar economy-size of a 
cathartic which acts painlessly and I rejoiced that the advertising agencies 
were saving freedom, monogamy and peristalsis in the same half-hour. 


What other topics seem to interest the editors of the better American 
reviews, as represented in this instance by Harper’s and the Atlantic? 
Russia is, of course, a perennial topic. The last two numbers of the 
Atlantic included Alex Inkeles’s article on Soviet internal control of propa- 
ganda called “The Russians Don’t Hear’, Nicolas Nabukov’s ‘Music Under 
the Generals’, which is an amusing account of Russian taste in music in 
occupied Berlin, Charles W. Thayer’s ‘Seals in the Ballroom’, taken from 
his forthcoming book, Bears in the Caviar, which is a collection of remin- 
iscences of eight years spent in Russia as a U.S. diplomat. Harper’s, in the 
same period of time, has published articles by Henry C. Wolfe (on the 
Yugoslav revolt against Soviet Imperialism) and by William A. Wells (on 
the effectiveness — or rather the ineffectiveness — in Russia and the satel- 
lite countries of American propaganda, notably of the Voice of America). 
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Americans seem to have an unquenchable interest too in what Europe 
thinks of them, about the progress of American ways in Europe and 
American efforts to obtain political and economic union among their 
allies. They are interested in the chances of war and peace. Space limita- 
tions makes it impossible even to list recent readable articles on these 
subjects and others cognate to then. 

That exhausts the list of magazines on the rack, but it by no means 
exhausts all the resources of American periodical literature. If I were an 
American with several hundred dollars to spend on subscriptions, it 
seems to me that I would want to add to the list. Among the weeklies I 
would want to see those old liberal standbys, The Nation and New Republic, 
now fallen rather from their former high esteem, but still eminently 
worth reading. I would want to add also a weekly like Commonweal, 
which represents liberal Catholic opinion in the United States. When it 
comes to the monthlies, there is certainly Scribner’s to consider side by side 
with Harper’s and The Atlantic Monthly, and also Collier’s, and The American, 
if only for its excellent series of articles on good food and good cooking. 
One might even, if in a lavish frame of mind, descend the scale a little 
further to ‘popular’ magazines, like McCail’s and the Saturday Evening 
Post. The level here is not so high in the case of political comment, the 
fiction is slick and rather machine-made, but there are often articles of 
interest. I should also want to include, I think, some of the classic regional 
reviews like Kenyon Review, The Sewanee Review, Yale Review, the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, and the Virginia Quarterly Review, and add to them 
Foreign Affairs and Current History. But I am beginning to realize that this 
vulgar display of reading fare may be distasteful to a public suffering from 
the twin deprivations of newsprint and dollars, and I will forbear from 
adding to the list. 
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GRAHAM GREENE: 1. THE EARLIER NOVELS 


Derek Traversi 


The writings of Graham Greene raise to a very high degree the general 
problem of the place in art of elements of experience which correspond to 
some thwarting of ordinary impulses, which we might call, in the widest 
sense of the word, ‘abnormal’. It is clear that ‘abnormality’ of this kind 
has been compatible with the highest degree of creative achievement; 
Dostoievsky is an obvious case in point, and there are many others. 
Common, however, to all the great writers of so-called ‘abnormal’ ten- 
dencies is the discovery, through their particular form of expression, of a 
means to transcend mere eccentricity and to give their experience a 
universal validity. In many cases — and here again Dostoievsky is an 
example — religion has served as a kind of objective counter to what might 
otherwise have been, and indeed often were, personal extravagances. 
Religion, in other words, has been in such cases a normalizing, universal- 
izing element in the creative process. This, however, does not always or 
necessarily occur. Far from objectivizing their emotion by reference to 
an external standard (religious or otherwise), writers of the type we are 
considering frequently turn in upon themselves, use their art as a means of 
dwelling upon the eccentric elements in their make-up, exacerbate them- 
selves in a kind of emotional acceptance of sheer frustration. In such cases 
the presence of avowed religious interests affords only a partial key to the 
true nature of an inspiration which derives, at least to some extent, from 
experiences of a different kind. It is to this type of creative activity, in 
which the presence of a coherent spiritual conception is desired, willed as 
an end without being fully accepted or assimilated, that the novels of 
Graham Greene belong. 

The characteristic qualities of Graham Greene’s inspiration are best 
approached through a consideration of the peculiar obliquity which, 
more especially in his earlier novels, he imparts to his writing. The 
following passages, both taken from England Made Me, are representative: 


Many things there are to consider over thirty years, things seen and heard 
and lied about and loved, things one has feared and admired and felt desire 
for, things abandoned with the sea gently lifting and the lightship dropping 
behind like a small station on the Underground, bright at night and 
empty, no one getting out and the train not stopping. 


He didn’t like girls, he couldn’t have said it in words more plainly; tawdry 
little creatures, other people’s sisters, their hats blocking the view at Lords’. 


Both these passages are concerned with the relationship between past 
memories and present feeling; and both leave us, in their different ways, 
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with an impression of incoherence and lack of unity. The past over- 
shadows the present without dominating it; the present, constantly aware 
of the past, strives in vain to assimilate it. The catalogue which comprises 
the earlier part of the first passage, although it clearly reflects a mood of 
mingled weariness and nostalgia, evades the real definition of emotion by 
surrender to an effect in which rhythm is more important than precision. 
The ‘things abandoned’, ‘seen and heard and lied about and loved’, are 
left in obscurity, and the lightship and the Underground station lend no 
more than a marginal touch of concreteness to what are essentially broken 
emotions groping uncertainly towards definition. The second passage 
shows even more clearly the difficulty which all Greene’s characters 
experience in relating their emotional reactions to a definite cause. The 
only reason indicated for the unexpressed but pervasive resentment against 
‘girls’ which the passage conveys — and which is a constant and recurrent 
theme in all Greene’s work — is the indirect reference to a childhood 
impression obviously disproportionate to its supposed effects. The psycho- 
logical hint, in short, covers inadequately what is once more a failure in 
artistic communication. The impression conveyed by both passages is 
finally the same. The subconscious memories of Anthony Farrant and 
Minty’s schoolboy reactions are clearly present, deeply embedded, 
somewhere in their mature experience; but in both cases the projection of 
these memories suggests an emotional situation which has failed to attain 
full self-consciousness. Both reflect the author’s tendency to tail off, at the 
moment of definition, into the frustrated and the desultory, a tendency 
which all his characters share and which he strives in all his work to over- 
come. 

That the elements which determine this frustration are intimately 
connected with childhood experience can be detected in Greene’s first 
writings. At the back even of his early short stories is a rooted incapacity 
to come to terms with his environment, and more especially with the 
implications of his own maturity. The child in The End of the Party (1929), 
obsessed by a fear of darkness which he relates half-consciously to the 
terror of death, moves already in a world with which Greene’s mature 
protagonists are familiar. Driven by his own deeply-ingrained fear of 
confessing weakness to go to the very children’s party, which he associates 
through previous experience with a terror as sinister as it is undefinable, 
he finally dies, during the game of ‘hide-and-seek’, in the dark which he 
has been expecting with fascinated horror throughout the day. He is, in 
other words, the victim of a chase in which his own repressed fears serve 
as instruments of persecution. These fears are intensified by his attitude to 
the adult world, and in particular to his parents. The boy Francis is torn 
between the desire to relieve his own fears by expressing them (‘He could 
almost hear himself saying those final words, breaking down for ever, as 
he knew instinctively, the barrier of ignorance that saved his mind from 
his parents’ knowledge’) and the horror of meeting, instead of compre- 
hension, ‘the expression of amazement in his mother’s face, and then the 
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cold confidence of a grown-up’s retort’. Attention to the phrasing here 
reveals that some, at least, of the true motives of the emotional conflict do 
not lie on the surface. The confession to which the child cannot bring 
himself is impeded by a sense of shame which is clearly in excess of the 
given facts. It would involve, we are told, the breaking-down ‘for ever’ of 
the ‘barrier of ignorance that saved his mind from his parents’ know- 
ledge’; confession would bring with it a change in the child’s relation to 
his parents that would last ‘for ever’, would put an end to the state of 
ignorance which is felt obscurely to have a.‘saving’ quality, to provide 
protection against what would prove, once brought into the open, an 
unspeakable catastrophe. 

The precise nature of this catastrophe excapes definition; indeed, it 
could almost be said that to define it is the underlying purpose of all 
Greene’s work. Evidently it involves a distortion of ordinary sentiment 
which, while it may have its roots in childhood experiences, concerns 
the mature personality of the author. This is already implied in the 
description quoted of the child’s state of mind when he faces the 
possibility of confession. The phrase ‘as he knew instinctively’ tells us that 
what we are reading is not a direct re-creation of childhood (in so far as 
that is possible) but an explanation in terms of adult vision of what goes 
on in a child’s mind. The difference illuminates considerably the nature 
of the feelings with which the author is here concerned. They are clearly 
related to the persistent resentment against’ sex which figures so pro- 
minently in everything that Graham Greene has written. The child, 
indeed, is made to relate this resentment to his own consuming fear: ‘His 
cheeks still bore the badge of a shameful memory, of the game of hide-and- 
seek last year in the darkened house, and of how he screamed when Mabel 
Warren put her hand suddenly on his arm’. And again: “Their long pig- 
tails swung superciliously to a masculine stride. Their sex humiliated him, as 
they watched him fumble with his egg, from under lowered scornful eye- 
lids’. It is this sense of humiliation, associated with adolescent impressions 
of sex, that prompts the child’s resistance to confessing the fear which is 
one of its manifestations, and so contributes to the creation of his impres- 
sion of an exterior universe which runs counter to the intimate necessities 
of his being, and drives him to disaster. ‘God’ — to whom theboy prayed, in 
confidence that his ordeal would somehow be avoided — ‘had done nothing 
for him, and the minutes flew.’ Tragedy, in Greene’s most characteristic 
work, is associated with an inner conviction of betrayal. 

In England Made Me (1935), the most ambitious of the early novels, 
preoccupations of the same kind are related to a wider pattern of experi- 
ence. Once more the instrument of tragedy is the lack of correspondence 
between the inner and the outer man; and protagonists, in their efforts to 
attain a satisfactory way of living, are foiled not by external circumstances, 
but by prejudices, whose effects reach forward from childhood origins into 
adult life, and so prevent them from accepting fully the environment in 
which they live. The central theme of the novel is the relationship, at 
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once inescapable and elusive, between a brother and a sister. Anthony 
and Kate Farrant are bound together by memories of a common educa- 
tion, to which, however, they have reacted in contrasted ways; and in their 
reaction the author has sought to polarize two worlds, two conceptions of 
society, whose simultaneous existence is a reflection of the state of con- 
temporary man. Cosmopolitan Stockholm and suburban London repre- 
sent two worlds, between which the protagonists are torn, and in neither 
of which they can find a spiritual home. Bound, on the one hand, by 
traditions which have degenerated into mere prejudices and conscious, on 
the other, of a freedom which is sterile because, deprived of spiritual 
foundations, brother and sister are involved logically in a tragedy which 
reflects the mixture of attraction and repulsion towards the family bond, 
that is the decisive element in their natures. 

The consequences of this bond are apparent in their character. Anthony 
remains attached to the sentiments and prejudices of English suburban 
society as instilled into him by a painful and insensitive process of educa- 
tion. Once more we are aware of Greene’s preoccupation with the forma- 
tive (or deforming) influences at work upon adolescence. “The beating in 
the nursery, the tears before the boarding school . . . the beating in the 
study when he brought home the smutty book with the pretty pictures’; 
these are memories which, although Anthony’s later life is clearly a 
reaction against them, are still full of meaning for him. ‘Honour’, ‘love’, 
‘the family’, are words which still evoke in him a response, although it is 
also a repudiation of all they stand for that he has degenerated into an 
adventurer whose sentiments, long since turned as shabby as his dress, are 
no longer able to rule his life, but only to prevent him from achieving 
success in a ruthless and impersonal world. Kate, on the other hand, has, 
at the expense of normal human feeling, broken through the tyranny of 
her own past. She has long since cut, by the violent exercise of her stronger 
will, the more superficial bonds that connect her with her family and 
education. Determined to exclude from her life anything that might 
prejudice her own interests, she has become, by the sheer confidence with 
which she has handled her sexual assets, the mistress of the great inter- 
national financier Krogh, and has accepted the new world of sterile 
selfishness in which attachments, whether to family, class, country, or 
belief, have no place. And yet, contrasted as they are, the two are bound 
together by bonds of affinity, which prevent either from accepting fully 
the way of life they have chosen. Kate, thinking of Anthony and looking 
back over her own path to success, confesses the importance of the despised 
sentimental motives in forming her decisions. She concludes that she 
‘plotted for this, planned for this, that we should be together again’; 
Anthony, recalled to her side after long separation, assumes instinctively 
the position of her guide and protector and so deprives himself of the very 
fruits of success to which, as an adventurer, his efforts had been directed. 

More interesting than the fact of this relationship, however, for the 
light it throws upon the author’s inspiration, is its peculiar nature. 
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Behind the bond that unites brother and sister Graham Greene charac- 
teristically places the indelible memory of a particular moment in child- 
hood; the moment when the boy Anthony, having broken through the 
fear that haunts him in the company of his school-fellows, meets his sister 
secretly-in a barn, and is sent back by her to the first steps in a life of 
shabby rebellion against ingrained conformity. To this moment, indeed, 
Anthony ascribes the origins of what amounts to a spiritual deformity. 
The man’s character, in short, is shaped by the boy’s resentment against 
a decision imposed on him by his sister’s greater strength of will. Kate 
herself realizes the harm she has done and devotes herself, with all the 
family feeling that remains latent behind her assumed self-sufficiency, to 
make amends for it. It is her desire to undo ‘the damage I did when I sent 
him back, back from the barn to conform, to pick up the conventions, the 
manners of all the rest’ that inspires her to use her power to discover ‘a 
way out’ for him in Krogh’s employment; just as it is his own subjection 
to the ‘conventions’ that prevents him, in the long run, either from follow- 
ing his own instinct to ‘break away’ or from accepting the solution she has 
proposed for him. The author clearly intends that the catastrophe which 
overtakes brother and sister alike should be held to follow logically from 
this original flaw in their relationship. 

It is characteristic of Greene that the triviality of this incident, or at 
least of the external facts upon which it is based, is out of all proportion 
to the seriousness of its effects. A sense of regret felt by two adults for an 
acute childhood memory of liberation — ‘for the Bedford Palace, the apples 
they’d eaten to take the smell away’ — clearly cannot sustain the burden 
of deeper significance placed upon it. There is little doubt that behind 
the relationship between Anthony and Kate, behind the crucial moment 
in the barn, there lie once more — as in The End of the Party — motives to 
which the author himself is unable to give clear definition. Of these 
motives Kate is at moments dimly conscious: ‘His was the weakness that 
should have been hers, the uncertainty, the vanity, the charm of some- 
thing rash and unpremeditated. It was the nearest she could get to completeness, 
having him here and in the same room.’ The emotional implications of 
this ‘completeness’ are evidently more complex than the symbolic scheme 
of the novel would lead one to suppose. They are most clearly expressed 
when Kate announces her intention to marry Krogh. The tangled web of 
motives which emerges as a result of this announcement is very close to 
the ambiguous core of the novel. Kate, in marrying Erik Krogh, looks 
beyond the husband she has chosen to the more intimate bond that unites 
her to her brother. She is moved largely by the thought that she will be 
able to extract from the financier a settlement for Anthony; we are told 
that she ‘might have deen marrying Anthony and not Erik at all’, and her 
immediate reaction is to bring the news to her brother. Anthony’s opinion 
is in turn characteristically double. Involving both the adventurer and 
the devoted brother. ‘Incorrigibly conventional’, ‘hopelessly innocent’, 
he appeals to the set of feelings to which he still gives the name of ‘love’ 
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and protests against the proposed marriage: ‘You can’t... . You don’t 
love him’; at the same time he sees in his freshly acquired knowledge of 
Krogh’s financial weakness and illegal manceuvres a unique opportunity 
for blackmail. Most ambiguous of all, however, and most closely related 
to the emotional impulse behind the novel, is Kate’s attitude to her 
brother at this decisive moment. The full meaning of her retort to his 
protest — ‘I love you’ — only emerges from the obscurity of the whole 
episode, if at all, as a result of Anthony’s continued embarrassment. 


‘That’s not the point.’ He was worried; he was muddled; he said some- 
thing under his breath about ‘children’ and blushed with self-consciousness. 

Kate said: ‘I’m sterile. You needn’t be afraid,’ and seeing his embar- 
rassment, added with an enraged despair: ‘I don’t want them. I’ve never 
wanted them,’ and felt her body stretch to receive him. 


Here, if anywhere, the author’s ostensible purpose is related to the personal 
issues which dominate the lives of his characters. Although Kate’s sterility 
is that of the world which she has deliberately chosen as her own, the 
motives of her choice are fundamentally, if obscurely, personal. If that 
sterility is reflected everywhere in Krogh’s impersonal constructions of 
glass and steel, in the whole spirit of his organization, it yet corresponds to 
the nature which impelled Kate to ally her own fate with that of the great 
industrialist. Her sterility, in short, is bound up with her attitude to the 
past supremely represented in her brother, towards whom her body 
stretches in an impossible, and therefore sterile, desire. Throughout this 
passage, and others in which Greene seems to be struggling with half- 
revealed feelings in his effort to give substance to the relationship between 
the Farrants, we are aware that emotion is not adequately projected, that 
the internal necessity and the external situation are not satisfactorily 
related. The persistence of this obscurity is the sign of failure in com- 
munication which the author, in his later work, seeks to overcome by the 
introduction of religious values. 

The religious motive, which plays an increasing part in all Greene’s 
later work, makes a faint, hesitating appearance in England Made Me. It 
suffers, significantly, from being itself founded on the very intimate 
frustrations which it aims at overcoming. Most of Greene’s ‘religious’ 
characters, of whom Minty is a preliminary sketch, represent an impos- 
sible effort, to build something positive out of embitterment and frustra- 
tion. Minty’s emotions are founded on the usual adolescent memories, 
with their characteristic associations of repression and perversion: ‘ “I see 
you were at the old place,” he said. “Those were the days, eh?...I 
don’t suppose you’d remember old Tester (six months for indecent 
assault)” ’ Resentment against the herd, and beneath it a rooted sense of 
sexual inferiority, turns easily into the resentment against life which 
Greene’s characters are inclined to substitute for positive religious values 
and which finds expression in the hatred of the normal human activities 
from which they feel themselves excluded. The accidental cause and the 
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permanent resentment are typically associated in many of Minty’s 
reflections: 
The body’s shape, the running nose, excrement, the stupid postures of 
passion, these beat like a bird’s heart in Minty’s brain. »..A gang of 
schoolboys raced through Minty’s mind, breaking up his pictures of 
Madonna and Child, jeering, belching, breaking wind. 


That emotions of this kind have any necessary connection with religious 
belief is open to question. Beyond the intense feeling generated by per- 
sonal resentment, religion is only present as 'a kind of mechanical super- 
stition, involving the appeasement of forces imperfectly discerned but 
associated with the relentless persecution of the individual by the herd. 
Life — so Greene’s characters seem continually tempted to argue — hunts 
down the isolated victim, worms out of him his most shameful and closely 
guarded secrets, visits upon him, through his own baffled and inferior 
emotions, the consequences of his own intimate weakness; and, once ‘life’ 
has been in some obscure way equated with the operations of destiny, the 
only possible defence is a gesture of propitiation, the adherence to a rite 
which is itself imposed upon the individual as something incompre- 
hensible and alien. Upon his capacity to make of religion something more 
than a projection of accidental and eccentric personal qualities will 
depend any definite estimate of Graham Greene’s permanent value as an 
artist. 

Brighton Rock (1938) represents Greene’s first real attempt to relate his 
peculiar preoccupations to a more ample framework of beliefs. Ostensibly 
a study of adolescent criminality it involves an elaborate effort to demon- 
strate the workings of providential justice through the logical implications 
of crime. The surrender to criminal impulses is the beginning of a long 
chain of transgressions; having murdered Hale to counter the fear of 
betrayal, the adolescent Pinkie is driven, in order to preserve his secret, 
first to murder a second companion, Spicer, and then to marry the inno- 
cent waitress, Rose, who knows (or so he fears) his secret and who may 
otherwise be obliged, by giving evidence, to betray him. The conception 
fits admirably the author’s tendency to Aunt his characters, to see them as 
surrounded by a society which closes remorselessly in upon them and, by 
the very exploitation of their own fears and shame, eventually destroys 
them. In this case, however, the victim is a criminal and the persecution, 
although ostensibly the work of man, is in the hands of God. The avenging 
instrument is Ida Arnold, the promiscuous, friendly, accommodating 
woman who pursues the murderer with an intense conviction that derives 
from her acceptance of the ordinary values of society, ‘I know,’ she says 
repeatedly, ‘the difference between Right and Wrong.’ What she really 
knows, it is suggested, is the meaning given to these terms by the world in 
which she lives: 


Someone had made Fred unhappy, and somebody was going to be made 
unhappy in turn. An eye for an eye. If you believed in God, you might 
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leave vengeance to him, but you couldn’t trust the One, the universal 
spirit. Vengeance was Ida’s, just as much as reward was Ida’s, the soft 
gluey mouth affixed in taxis, the warm handclasp in cinemas, the only 
reward there was. And vengeance and reward — they were both fun. 


Once more we are aware of the author’s desire simultaneously to join in 
the hunt and to feel for the victim. Ida Arnold is at once the instrument of 
justice and a caricature of the conventional conception of morality: her 
stature as a moral instrument is diminished by the sneer implied in the 
reference to ‘the One, the universal spirit’ and by the tone, in which 
repulsion and attraction are oddly mingled, of ‘the soft gluey mouth 
affixed in taxis, the warm handclasp in cinemas’. The conflict of values 
here is rather a projection of intimate obscurity than an expression of true 
complexity. There is no real reason, apart from a personal resentment 
against accepted standards whose roots are purely accidental, why these 
standards should be caricatured by association with the physical presence 
of Ida; and it is at least arguable that, as the interpretation of popular 
psychology which it sets out to be, the whole passage is an unreal expres- 
sion of thwarted prejudice. 

The existence of a contrast between the values of society and the 
twisted moral preoccupations imposed upon the hero should not blind us 
to the connection that exists between them. If Pinkie is hunted to an end 
that we know from the first to be a foregone conclusion, the means by 
which society, through Ida, brings him to his doom lie in his own thwarted, 
contradictory impulses. Pinkie’s criminality, indeed, is an instinctive 
reaction against the pressure, the obligation to conform, which is Greene’s 
constant obsession. Once more ,the roots of rebellion lie in a barely 
definable childhood experience of desertion. The isolation of the school- 
boy in the asphalt playground, when ‘the cracked bell clanged and the 
children came towards him with a purpose’; the more intimate loathing 
of sexual experience, traced back to the child’s memories of ‘the frighten- 
ing weekly exercise of his parents’ watched ‘from his single bed’ with a 
terrifying sense of exclusion, from something at once mysterious and 
revolting: such are the foundations of Pinkie’s spiritual outlook. His 
criminality is the product of a characteristic combination of innocence 
and experience. He has never touched intoxicating liquor, ‘never yet 
kissed a girl’; the razor is for him an instinctive means of defence against 
a society from whose normal emotions he feels himself excluded but which 
will, in the end, use the very abnormality it has fostered in him to hunt him 
down to destruction. 

In this process the decisive part is played by the strongest of all his 
twisted emotions — the reaction against normal sexuality which emerges 
so powerfully in his attitude to the girl he has unwillingly married. The 
Boy is, from the sexual point of view, a rare combination of knowledge 
and innocence. Though we are told that ‘he knew everything’, though 
‘he had watched every detail of the act of sex’ so that ‘you couldn’t 
deceive him with lovely words, there was nothing to be excited about, no 
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gain to recompense you for what you lost’, the impulse which really 
moves him and-explains his premature disillusionment is one of resent- 
ment for having inexplicably missed something which he cannot himself 
define. His resentment against sex is, in fact, itself based on sexual craving, 
and only in sexual terms can it be defined. ‘His virginity’ — we are told — 
‘straightened in him like sex’; and — on another occasion — ‘he watched Rose 
with his soured virginity, as one might watch a draught of medicine offered 
that one would never, never take — one would die first — or let others die.’ 
It is this attitude which, translated into action, launches Pinkie upon the 
anti-social career which eventually leads him to destruction. The defiance 
of society which finds expression in the ruthlessness, the razor-slashing, 
the search for security through murder are all, in the last analysis, mani- 
festations of this intimate, barely definable sexual resentment. 

This resentment is closely bound up, in turn, with the execution of 
justice. Hating the very thought of sexual contact, the Boy is driven, to 
ensure his own safety, to marry the faded, inexperienced Rose, to whom 
chance, or the operations of a mysterious providence, has given the 
possibility of denouncing him. He marries her in a shabby registry office, 
only to find that circumstances have imposed, upon what seemed to be an 
act of momentary convenience, consequences that are permanent and 
inescapable: ‘they couldn’t make a wife give evidence, but nothing 
could prevent a wife except love.’ It is at this point that Catholicism 
which corresponds, as an intimate instrument of vengeance, to the 
external persecution of society, makes its appearance. Pinkie and Rose are 
both Catholics; and both are, as Catholics, excluded by the possession of 
certain knowledge from the ignorance that might have saved them. Both in 
particular are convinced of the eternal consequences of their temporal 
acts. To Ida Arnold’s instinctive acceptance of the social standards of 
moral behaviour — ‘I know the difference between Right and Wrong’ — 
standards essentially instinctive, superficial, they oppose a conviction 
that the more profound distinction is one, imposed upon the conscience 
and objectively defined, between Good and Evil. In contracting marriage, 
both Pinkie and Rose are fully aware of their responsibility. ‘What was 
the good of praying now?’ — Rose asks herself, the morning after her 
marriage — ‘She’d finished with all that; she had chosen her side; if they 
damned him they’d got to damn her too.’ And again, a little later: ‘she 
knew by tests as clear as mathematics that Pinkie was evil.’ 

‘She knew by tests as clear as mathematics.’ It is here, surely, that the 
peculiar nature of Greene’s Catholicism makes itself felt in what is, after 
all, a begging of the fundamental questions. The author makes his 
dramatic effect by simplifying the moral issues with which he is dealing. 
At the same time as he insists on the ease with which the distinction 
between good and evil can be grasped by applying simple religious tests 
his whole novel seems devoted to proving that, in point of fact, his charac- 
ters are not fully responsible, not in a position fully to understand what 
they are doing. He seems, in effect, to plead simultaneously for their own 
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peculiar ‘abnormality’ and for the framework of beliefs which is super- 
ficially imposed upon them. The two attitudes simply do not unite. The 
Boy’s disgust at the ‘frightening weekly exercise’ on the bed has not, 
essentially, any relation to the theological doctrine of Original Sin. It is 
something far more limited, irrational and even selfish; it is, indeed, no 
more than the development of a small child’s resentment in the presence 
of something which he does not understand and from which he feels 
himself excluded: ‘He was filled with hatred, disgust, loneliness: he was 
completely abandoned: he had no share in their thoughts — for the space 
of a few minutes he was dead, he was like a soul in purgatory watching 
the shameless act of a beloved person.’ The Catholicism which derives 
from such feelings, far from pointing to personal stability, can only be — as 
it is in this case — an additional pretext for maintaining the moral ambi- 
guity upon which the author’s inspiration depends. . 

In the light of the resentment upon which it is founded Brighton Rock 
appears as the projection of an obscure relationship between personal 
inhibitions and an objective structure of belief which has no necessary 
connection with them. The effort to straighten out a profound emotional 
twist certainly exists in the novel. There is an indication of this at the end 
when Pinkie, engaged in driving Rose to suicide so that he may be rid of 
the eternal burden with which he has loaded himself, confessed that not 
all in their relationship has been loathing and hatred: ‘He hadn’t hated 
her; he hadn’t even hated the act. There had been a kind of pleasure, a 
kind of pride, a kind of — something else.’ But this recognition, upon which 
a fuller, more human emotion might have been based, to serve as the foun- 
dation for a truly adult moral conception, is resisted, fails to prosper. The 
forces of adolescent resentment return with double force to impose the 
tragedy for which, at bottom, they crave. ‘He withstood it, with all the 
bitter force of the school bench, the cement playground, the St Pancras 
waiting-room, Dallow’s and Judy’s secret lust, and the cold unhappy 
moment on the pier.’ There is no doubt that it is in this resistance, rather 
than in the abstract framework of moral certainties, that the author’s own 
emotions are most deeply involved. The frustrated bitterness which is his 
inheritance and his problem takes control of Pinkie once more, drives him 
to be again, as throughout the book, the instrument of his creator’s 
impossible attempt to found an acceptance of objective moral doctrines 
upon the accidents of a thwarted personal experience. Brighton Rock leaves 
us with a sense that, in comparison with the real urgency of a personal 
problem that evades expression, the theological framework of the novel is 
founded upon ambiguity and is therefore, in the last analysis, unreal. 
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195! 
THE CORTINA PRIZE 


This prize, awarded as the result of an annual competition organized by the 
Italian review Ulisse, will be assigned during 1951. The sum awarded is 1,000,000 
lire which will not be divided. 


Authors of all European countries may compete. Works submitted must have 
been published in Europe during the last five years and may be submitted in any 
European language. Monographs will not be accepted. 


The prize for 1951 will be given for the best popular work dealing with 
GENERAL ZSTHETICS, EITHER HISTORICAL OR ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE FIGURATIVE ARTS. ... 


Competing works must be sent in triplicate, bearing the author’s address and 
must reach Ulisse (Corso d’Italia 43, Rome) before April 15th, 1951. Details 
of the competition may be seen at the Rome offices of Ulisse and at the Italian 
consulates in other countries, as well as at UNESCO offices everywhere. 


THE DAVID F. SWENSON-KIERKEGAARD MEMORIAL FUND 


The privately endowed David F. Swenson-Kierkegaard Memorial Fund made 
available for 1949-50 and 1950-51 the first two of its Fellowships of $500 to be 
used for the study of the writings of Soren A. Kierkegaard. The first Fellow was 
Reider Thomte, author of Kierkegaard’s Philosophy of Religion; the second Fellow 
was Nils Thulstrup of Copenhagen, Denmark, who is the secretary of the 
Kierkegaard Society. 


Another fellowship is being made available for the year 1951-52. Persons of 
any creed, nationality or colour are eligible. Each recipient is free to choose his 
own place of study. In view of the character of the subject matter, a religious 
interest and a reading knowledge of Danish are requisite. Anyone seeking 
application blanks or information is urged to write the Secretary of the Swenson- 
Kierkegaard Memorial Committee, Dr. Paul L. Holmer, Department of Philo- 
sophy, 300 Folwell Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
























BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


There have, it seerns, been few British histories of the ‘Crusades’, and these have, 
for the most part, been unreliable. Numerous learned articles exist; there is Sir 
Ernest Barker’s brilliant summary in the Encyclopedia Britannica; and, of course, 
there are Gibbon’s glorious chapters in the Decline and Fall. But the main — the 
most solid achievements covering the three centuries of what we conveniently call 
the Crusades belong to France and Germany, and in latter years to the United 
States, principally in the person of D. C. Munro. The repairing of this omission 
constitutes, therefore, an event of some importance. Mr. Steven Runciman’s 
A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, the first volume of which appears this month 
(Cambridge University Press. 25s.), is a work of far-ranging scholarship and is 
voluminously documented. It will rank high in the world’s Crusading historio- 
graphy and will, in all probability, long remain the standard work on the subject 
in this country. Volume I deals with the First Crusade and with the foundation of 
Jerusalem. Of the two further volumes to follow, the one at which the author is 
now at work will give a history and description of the kingdom of Jerusalem and 
its relations with the peoples of the Near East, and of the Crusades of the twelfth 
century. The final volume will be concerned with an account of the kingdom of 
Acre and of the later Crusades. Composed with immense erudition, and in an 
attractively cool and dispassionate style, Mr Runciman’s history deserves a wide 
readership, though the publisher’s inference that the narrative is simple enough 
for the ‘general’ reader to absorb painlessly is, perhaps, a little optimistic. Many 
of the author’s allusions must escape all but the initiated. None the less, no serious 
reader should take fright. The story is magnificent. And, after all, failure to keep 
pace with his scholarship has stood in the way of few people’s enjoyment of 
Toynbee’s Study of History, a rigorous enough test, in all conscience. 


The story of Cardinal Newman’s connection with the Catholic University of 

Ireland is largely unknown except inasmuch as it is far from satisfactorily told in ~ 
the three chapters devoted to it in Wilfrid Ward’s famous biography. In a fore- 
word to his scholarly and exhaustively annotated book, NEWMAN’S UNIVERSITY: 
IDEA AND REALITY (Longmans. 30s.), Father Fergal McGrath points out the 
fatal omissions and fallacies of Ward’s account and justifies the circumstances 
which support his own lengthy history and analysis of the event. ‘It forms an 
essential part of the history of Irish university education,’ he writes, ‘and illus- 
trates many educational principles of intrinsic interest and lasting value. Its 
pivotal point is the set of lectures which Newman composed as a send-off to the 
University, now universally known under the title The Idea of a University... . 
acknowledged as an English classic . . . it shows that there was hardly an admin- 
istrative problem of living interest to-day which he did not resolutely face, and 
for which his solution has not been vindicated by the experience of a century.’ 
Father McGrath has, in the preparation of his work, had access to a great amount 
of unpublished material and his discoveries are of a peculiar and remarkable 


interest 
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HOTELS 


The current issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is available in the 
Reading Rooms of all these Hotels, and may prove useful to 
travellers when determining where to stay 


LONDON 


GORE HOTEL, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7, near 
Albert Hall and convenient for Olympia. 
London’s new small luxury hotel. —— 
Bar. Cuisine and service unsurpassed. 
Hotel for the discriminating visitor. ~ 
Breakfast 25/- per day.—Kensington 3621. 


MANSIONS 


KENSINGTON PALACE 
Tel. 


HOTEL, W.8. Ph. Western 8121. 
Apartment, London. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL, eee ae 
W.C.1. (Near the British Museum). 

modation for 200 visitors. Nicely furnished 
rooms and first-class Restaurant. Holborn 
3646. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London,” 


ROYAL COURT HOTEL, Sloane Square, 
S.W.1. Restaurant. American Bar. 2 lifts. 
A. Wild Bey, late of Cairo. Sloane 9r9r. 


COUNTRY 


BANGOR (N. WALES) CASTLE HOTEL. Finest 
touring centre for mountains, castles, lakes. 
Golf, fishing, etc. Entirely modernised 
refurnished. H. & C. and Central Heating all 
rooms. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate charges. 
Service Garage (100 cars). 


BRIGHTON THE OLD SHIP HOTEL. Facing 
the sea. Ph. 22031. Tel. Old Ship, Brighton. 


BRISTOL ROYAL HOTEL, COLLEGE GREEN, 
Facing College Green. Ph. 23591 (4 limes). 
Tel. Banquet, Bristol. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS ANGEL HOTEL. County 
Hotel of West Suffolk. Night porter. Ph. 23. 
Tel. Angel, B. St. E. 


CARDIFF, GLAMORGAN PARK HOTEL. Ph. 
2566. Tel. Park Hotel, Cardiff. 


puBLIn ROYAL HIBERNIAN. Ph. 44794 
(4 lines). Tel. Hibernia. 


EXETER (DEVON) ROYAL CLARENCE. Ph. 
—— 4071 (3 lines). Tel. Royal Clarence, 
xeter. 


FOLKESTONE HOTEL LYNDHURST. A 


70 You'll find Every Com- 
fort at the Lyndhurst. Brochure on applica- 
tion. Bridge played. Phone 3847. 


ctascow MORE’S HOTEL. Ph. 2640 (5 
lines) Central. Tel. Erom, Glasgow. 


HAWKSHEAD (LAKE District) RED LION 
HOTEL. Five bedrooms all H. & C. Phone 


13. 


HINDHEAD HIGHCROFT (Private). Wood 
Rd. Sunniest =" on brighter and quieter 
side of West Hills amidst pines and 
heather. Ph. 49 ) Hindhead. 


HOvE (sussex) DUDLEY HOTEL. Phone: 
Hove 36266. Tel. : Devonian. 


ILFRACOMBE CANDAR PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Sea Front. Passenger Lift. Eighty bed- 
rooms, h. and c. water and tel 

moderate tariff. Phone 8x. Tel. : 
Ilfracombe. 


ISLE oF skYE ISLEORNSAY HOTEL. Loch 
and sea fishing. Hot and cold water in 
bedrooms. Duisdale Hotel (A.A., R.A.C., 
R.S.A.C.), under same management, 


KILLARNEY (IRELAND) INTERNATIONAL. 
Tel. 16. 


LEWES a by HOTEL. Large 

lounge ; ce 3; Tudor- 
elled-rooms ; nt ue and hacks for Sussex 
wns. Walton, Proprietor. 


tiverrPoo. IMPERIAL HOTEL, LIME 
STREET. Ph. Royal 7391 and 4657. Tel. 
Imperial Hotel, Liverpool. 


LLANGOLLEN THE HAND HOTEL. One of 
the best. Salmon and trout fishing. 


LOCH AWE (ARGYLLSHIRE) LOCH AWE 
HOTEL. Seventy cocktail bar, 
Salmon and Trout. Fishing. Tel. Hotel Loch 
Awe. Ph. Dalmally 6. 


TEWKESBURY ROYAL HOP POLE. Phone 
3236. Tel. Top Hole, Tewkesbury. Under 
Royal Patronage. 


torguay GRAND HOTEL. Tel. 2234. 
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In 1949, W. H. Auden was chosen to deliver the annual set of lectures on the Page- 
Barbour Foundation at the University of Virginia. His territory was the psycho- 
logy of poetic symbols — his point of departure, a dream related by Wordsworth 
in the fifth book of The Prelude, a dream involving the desert and the sea, the stone 
of geometry and the shell of imagination, and the double-natured hero, half 
Ishmael and half Don Quixote. All this and more — the further implications of 
Wordsworth’s poem, relevant allusions to Coleridge, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, 
Dante and Tennyson, and an elaborate analysis of the symbolism in Moby Dick 
are enjoined in his profoundly exciting ‘Romantic Iconography of the Sea’, THE 
ENCHAFED FLOOD, published this month by Faber and Faber (10s. 6d.). 


An outstanding companion to the famous Oxford Book of English Verse appears this 
month in the shape of the OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN VERSE (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. gos.). The selection, comprising 
fifty-one representative poets, in keeping with the finest and rarest in the Oxford 
tradition, was the work of the distinguished American critic, F. O. Mathiesson, 


who also contributes a brief but rewarding introduction. 
M. G, 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


THE CHINESE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA: Victor Purcell. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Geoffrey Cumberlege at the 
Oxford University Press. 50s. 

A book vitally relevant to one of the main questions of the hour. Large in scope, it 
describes the early contacts of the Chinese in the countries of South-East Asia, sum- 
marizes their distribution, and surveys the principal historical and contemporary aspects 
of political, economic and social life in this area. There is probably no one so highly 
qualified as Dr Purcell to undertake such a subject, the worth of which is inestimable to 
all students of international affairs. 


SOVIET DOCUMENTS ON FOREIGN POLICY, VOL. I. 1917-1924: Selected 
and Edited by Jane Degras. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 42s. 
The first of three projected volumes, principally of interest to the specialist, the book 
contains about two hundred and fifty documents, selected from among diplomatic corre- 
spondence, statements and speeches by leading Soviet politicians, reports on the conduct 
of foreign affairs, press interviews, etc. - many of which have been translated for the first 
time. 


INVITATION TO MOROCCO: Rom Landau. Faber and Faber. 18s. 
The author is well known to readers of this review, both for his description and wide 
knowledge of the locale of this book. To his experienced judgment, in this case is added a 
felicitously phrased narrative and an abundance of first-hand impressions. 
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THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
SouTH MOLTON STREET, w.I. Founded 1910. 
All branches of Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register to all students. 
throughout their career. “RMA Yiair $306-7-8). 


COUNTRY - Boys’ Schools 


THE ABBEY SCHOOL, FORT AUGUSTUS, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE 


ABINGDON, BERKS 
ABINGDON scHOOoL. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination held in May. Age under 14 on 
May rst. For particulars apply J. M. Cobban, 
Headmaster. 


BRADFORD, TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
University degrees, including Commerce and 
Banki Phi technical i in 


technological subjects (Chemistry, Dyeing, 
Engineering, Textiles). Write Principal.” 





SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE, YORKS. 

EVACUATED TO MARSHE HALL, NR. RICHMOND 
Tuts spacious country mansion makes a fine 
home and School for boys from 7 to 18, 
Headmaster: J. E. Simpson, M.A.(Cantab.), 


YORK, ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions held 
annually in March and June. For particulars 
apply Headmaster. 


THe rovaL society for the prorzction of 
Birps. Patron: His Majesty Tue Kine. 
President : Her Grace the Duchess of 

Hon. Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. The Earl of 
Clarendon, K.G. Chairman of the Council : 
Sir Montague Sharpe, K.C. Offices: 82 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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All enquiries relating to advertisement space in this Review should be addressed to 
The Advertisement Manager, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
Adprint House, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W x 







Beau 

Usual exams. Apply Sister-in 

NORTH BERWICK 

| oa: a BOARDING oe a — 
5-93 5-15 years. ursery 

Class, ‘childeen under 5 : 

Miss M. W. Walker, F: Certificate. 


HERTS. 

— Boarding—D F uelete 
i ay. ees te. 

Extensive grounds, ” 

STAMFORD, LINCS. 

StamrorD HIGH scHOooL. Sound Public 

School education. Ages 5 to 18. Moderate 

fees. received 


Boarders by Headmistress : 
Miss J. Nicholl, M.A.Oxon, 
Co-educational 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 
SWOOD SCHOOL. Progressive co- 





SOUTHAMPTON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
STupENTS are for London Degree 


Science, 
Commerce, Law, and Music. Teachers 
Training Dept. Halls of Residence. Calendar 
free on application to the Registrar. 


Ruta —— TUTOR, bee gic aoe a few 
private i acting interpre n— 
also Adju udicates School Drama Contests. 
1 Orsett Terrace, W.2. PADdington 2856, 








Torquay. SEASCAPE Pte. Write terms. 
Autumn and Winter home ; close sea. H. & C. 
80 Brms.; central heating; sheltered; H. 
Tennis, M. Golf; Garage. Tariff and Map. 
Chas. N. Harrison. 




















































HEFFER'S 


The Bookshop 
known the world over. 
New and secondhand, 

English, American, 
European and Oriental 


Books. Learned, rare 
and standard works 
bought ; lists invited. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 





Bellometti 
LE PERROQUET 






The restaurant 
in the heart of 
entertainment land 


31 
LEICESTER SQUARE 
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We shall be pleased to hear from 






JUDGE JEFFREYS 
By H. MONTGOMERY HYDE 
**The only good modern life of 
the infamous Judge of the Bloody 
Assize.’’ The Fortnightly Review. 
21s., by post 1s. 3d. extra. 


FIFTY FORENSIC 
FABLES 


By “O” 

**A happy example of judicious, 
not judicial, levity mingling 
frivolity with shrewdness.”’ 

Punch. 
10s. 6d., by post 9d. extra. 


BUTTERWORTH & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 
Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, W:C.2 





BACK NUMBERS 


subscribers and readers who are 
able to supply any of the 
following back numbers: 


1940 : SEPTEMBER 
1941; JANUARY : APRIL 
JULY : DECEMBER 
1942: MARCH ; JULY 
AUGUST : DECEMBER 
1943: ALL ISSUES 
1945 : SEPTEMBER : NOVEMBER 
1946 : NOVEMBER : DECEMBER 


Offers should be sent to 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER LTD 


Back Number Department 
Rathbone Place, London, W 1 
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OWNERSHIP OF INDUSTRY: Hargreaves Parkinson. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
255. 

A reliable, first-rate study, published posthumously, of the investment structure of 
industry in this country, together with an investigation in detail of the amount and dis- 
tribution of profits from this source. To the investor and to the professional economist, 
this book should prove of the greatest value. 








GEOGRAPHY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: Edited by Griffith Taylor. 
Methuen. gos. 

The work of twenty of the world’s leading specialists in the various aspects of geography, 
its growth, fields, techniques, aims and trends. Occupying over six hundred pages and 
supported by fifty text figures, it comprises a wealth of important information not hitherto 
available from one source. 








NINETEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN: Reginald Turnor. 
Batsford. 21s. 

An accomplished survey of architectural development during the nineteenth century, of 
especial interest to the ‘general’ reader for its incursions into the fields of taste and Vic- 
torian morals and esthetics. Admirably illustrated. 







IRISH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: Edited by Geoffrey Taylor. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

A welcome addition to the excellent ‘Muse’s Library’, which includes a substantial selec- 
tion from the work of such distinguished nineteenth-century Irish poets as William 
Allingham, J. J. Callanan, Sir Samuel Ferguson, T. C. Irwin, J. C. Mangan and J. F. 
O’Donnell. 





























CONFUCIOUS: THE MAN AND THE MYTH: H. G. Creel. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 255. 

The author is Professor of Early Chinese Literature and Institutions at Chicago Univer- 
sity. His book represents the fruits of twenty-five years of intensive research in ancient 
Chinese documents. Its particular distinction, among so many interpretations of Con- 
fucius’s philosophy, is that it is based on a study of Chinese culture prior to the time of 
Confucius and not on commentaries reflecting a period three centuries later. 
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LITERATURE AND PsycHOLoGy: F. L. Lucas. Cassell. 155. 

This rather formidable title conceals a collection of delightfully stimulating, unusual 
essays (adapted from lectures given at Cambridge by the author during the war years) 
written on the assumption that critics - Tennyson’s ‘lice in the locks of literature’— too 
frequently misinterpret literature because they know too little of the human nature which 
both inspired and created it. 


i 

| 

i 

| DOSTOIEVSKY: THE DIARY OF A WRITER: Translated and Annotated by 
. | Boris Brasol. Cassell. 2 Vols. 50s. 

: 

| 


”- 


The Diary of a Writer was first published in parts in a weekly journal called The Citizen, 
which Dostoievsky was himself editing at the time — that is to say, about four years before 
he began writing The Brothers Karamazov. This complete translation will provide students 
of literature with a useful sourcebook. Admittedly, extremely uneven in merit — some of 
the pieces make turgid reading - accounts such as those of Dostoievsky’s literary con- 
temporaries and, in particular, the author’s own critique of Anna Karenina make interesting 
reading. Much else is remarkable for its likeness in tone to the more characteristic present- 
day pronouncements of the official organ of the Kremlin. 


RY 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT LECTURES. 1940-48: With an Introduction by 
fessor W. L. Renwick. Edinburgh, at the University Press. 7s. 6d. 

A treasury for lovers of Scott. The first four lectures delivered under the auspices of 
newly instituted Sir Walter Scott Memorial Foundation: in which Sir Herbert Griersot 
considers the unusual objectivity of Scott’s outlook as a poet and novelist; Dr Edwin Muil 
discusses the lack of intimacy in his writings and his failure to depict love; Mr G. M 
Young sees Scott as a historian, and Mr S. C. Roberts draws a comparison between him 
and Anthony Trollope. 


ESSAYS ON LIFE AND LITERATURE: Robert Lynd. With an Introduction bh 
Sir Desmond MacCarthy. Everyman’s Library. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

Composed at the suggestion of Sir Desmond MacCarthy, these essays, which divide int 
three sections, ‘Irish and English,’ ‘Books and Authors,’ and ‘Other Essays,’ constitute the 
cream of this clever and delightful writer’s very substantial output. 


FROM THE WASTE LAND: Edward Hyams. Turnstile Press, 12s. 6d. 

Irritatingly over-written in parts, none the less a lively and amusing autobiography of 
kind, drawn from the experiences of the author and his wife following their decision te 
escape from the uncongenial conditions of an overtaxed and distasteful urban existence t¢ 


pioneer life in a cottage. 


H.G. WELLS: Vincent Brome. Longmans. 155. 

A ‘popular’ biography of H. G. Wells—the first to be written since his death) 
in 1946 —in which the author attempts to display the many facets of his character 
and to examine the nature of the passionate warmth he inspired in his admirers. 


WORTHY DR FULLER: William Addison. Dent. 16s. 

A devoted and warmly evocative book in which the author is at pains to wrest his witty 
and shrewd subject from the heavier hands of his nineteenth-century biographers — and in 
which, incidentally, along with a most successful individual portrait, he paints a com- 
mendably vivid picture of Stuart England. 


UTOPIA AND A DIALOGUE OF COMFORT: Sir Thomas More. Everyman’s 


Library. Dent. 4s. 6d. 
A newly set edition, containing both Ralph Robinson’s translation (1551) from the Latin: 


of More’s Utopia and the original of A Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation (1553). The 
spelling and punctuation of the texts have been modernised for the present-day reader. 


The Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
cannot undertake to return unaccepted mss. 








